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Notes. 

TEMPLE OF JUNO LACINIA 
GRACIA. 

To the scholar travelling in the South of Italy 


there are few spots more interesting than the sit 


IN MAGNA 


of the Temple of Juno Lacinia on the promon- | 


tory of the same name. Livy (xxiv. 3) calls it 
“‘ nobile templum, ips urbe nobilius,” referring to 
the city of Croton, within six miles of which it 

as situated. It was the temple of greatest sanc- 
tity in the whole of this southern part of Italy, 


and continued to be so from the earliest dawn of 
history to the beginning of the Christian era, | 


when it gradually sank to obsczrity with the 
decay of the Greek cities of Magna Grecia. Vir- 
gil (42n. iii. 552) speaks of its existence in the 
time of A<neas, and we may therefore infer that 
it may have owed its origin to the Pelasgic race. 
Hannibal was tempted by the rich treasures that 
had been amassed, but was warned in a dream by 
the goddess herself to refrain from touching them. 
(Cic. De Divin. i, 24.) 7 

It was a “ape of an annual meeting for all the 
Italian Greeks, at which a procession took place in 
honour of the goddess, and I found that this 
ancient assembly was still kept up in honour of 
the Madonna del Capo, to whom there is a grand 
festival every year about May 20, a few days 


before I visited the cape. The land forms a tri- 


angular peninsula, with the base towards the 
| mainland, in length about twenty miles. A ridge 
| of bare hills of no great height stretches away 
| towards the promontory called Capo delle Co- 


lonne. On entering upon the base of the triangle 
I found a barren and arid plain, stretching for 
seven miles, and rising gradually till I reached a 
ridge, which on one side was nearly perpendi- 
cular, and at the summit of which tae small 
village of Cutro is placed. 

The distance of the temple from Cotrone is 
about six miles, as Livy states, and the approach 
to it is along the coast by a narrow road, with 
hills of a precipitous character to the right. As 
I neared the promontory the hills gradually be- 


| came less high till they at last entirely disap- 


peared, and a level plain of about a mile in extent 
lay before me. In the distance rose a single 
column, the only remnant of a monument of dis- 
tant ages, the connecting link between the past 
and the present. 

The grove of pines and the gloomy forest, of 
which Livy speaks, and under the shade of which, 
he says, the flocks and herds of the temple fed 
unmolested, are no longer there. 

Rich pastures could only have been at certain 
periods of the year, as the peninsula has much 
of the character of the Tavoliere of Apulia, being 
burnt up by the excessive heats of summer. I 
found that the cattle were driven to the Alpine 


| region of the Sila during summer, and only re- 
turned after the 


winter rains had raised a rich 
herbage on the surface. At the time (May 24) 


| that I visited the promontory, the plain of which 


I spoke was untenanted by animals of any kind. 
There, however, was Lacinium where the “ boxer 
‘gon devoured all alone eighty cheese-cakes, 
and there he seized by the hoof and brought from 
the mountain the bull, and gave it to Amaryllis,” 
as we are told by Theocritus (Jdyll. iv. 1. 33.) A 
few stunted cedars and some low brush-wood 
represented the woods of ancient times, though 
on the slopes of the hills I saw a sprinkling of 
trees. There was nothing but this solitary column, 


| closely resembling those of Metapontum, which 


I afterwards saw, to remind me that I was ap- 
proaching a spot rich in historical recollections. 
One or two ill-constructed houses, the summer 
residences of some of the more opulent inhabitants 
of Cotrone, and a ruined watch-tower, were the 
only indications of human existence, with the 
exception of a small chapel dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the Madonna del Capo, who now occupies 
the place of the pagan goddess. The painting of 
the Madonna was exhibited to me with much 
reverence by an old man to whom the care of the 
chapel is entrusted. I thought of the famous 
Helen, painted by Zeuxis, which had once adorned 
the temple of Juno, and sighed to think that the 
Virgin Mary was represented by such a daub. 
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Zeuxis was allowed to select as his models five 
of the most beautiful virgins of Croton, and it is 
to this circumstance that Ariosto (xi. 71) refers 
in the following passage :— 

“FE, se fosse costei stata a Cotrone, 

Quando Zeusi l immagine far volse, 

Che por dovea del Tempio di Giunone, 

E tante belle nude insieme accolse ; 

E che per una farne in perfezione, 

Da chi una parte, e da chi un’ altra tolse, 

Non avea da torre altra che costei ; 

Che tutte le bellezze erano in lei.” 

“Or in Crotona dwelt, where the divine 

Zeuxis in days of old his work projected, 

To be the ornament of Juno’s shrine, 

And hence so many naked dames collected ; 

And in one form perfection to combine, 

Some separate charm from this or that selected. 

He from no other model need have wrought, 

Since joined in her were all the charms he sought.” 
Fairfaz. 

The temple stands on the extreme point of a 
narrow tongue of land, with the castellated towers 
of Croton and the lofty mountains of the Sila 
seen in the distance. Far off, near Cape Rizzuto, 
a rocky islet is visible to the south, which is 
believed to represent Ogygia, the island of 
Calypso, so beautifully described by Homer. A 
few yards below the lofty column the waves 
dashed lazily against the rock, which for ages 
had withstood their ceaseless roar. The builders 
of this temple seem to have built for eternity, so 
massive are the stones of its foundation. On one 
side, which is most perfect, five rows of stones, 
ten feet in length, had supported this magnificent 
edifice. Above this a thick wall of brick, no doubt 
of a later date, had been raised, the unbroken 
masses of which lie in various directions. To- 
wards the sea a portion continues still entire, and 
reaches a height of nearly thirty feet. The 
column, which seems to be about thirty feet in 
height, and which gives name to the cape, is of 
the Doric order, being fluted. It is supported on 
a pediment of four rows of stones, placed on each 
pa without mortar. The length of the temple 
on the western side, which is most perfect, is 
upwards of four hundred feet. I see that Mr. 
Bunbury, in the article “Croton” in Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, main- 
tains that these ruins on the west, of which I 
speak, could never have formed any part of the 
temple; but I see no reason to doubt it, as the 
form of the ground uniting them to the part 
where the column now stands would lead us to 
suppose that the whole was one continuous build- 
ing. No doubt the remains are of reticulated 
structure, and were of a later date; but, so fur as 
I could judge, the ancient temple stretched over 
the whole of this large space of ground. 

At the time that Baron Riedesel visited this spot 
in 1767, there were two columns. How one of 
them should have entirely disappeared I could 




















get no account. The old sexton said that it was 
at the bottom of the sea, but I could see no trace 
of it. The one that remains belonged to the 
eastern portico, and, as far as I could trace the 
foundations, there seem to have been originally 
six columns. I made inquiry at Cotrone whether 
they had been transferred to any of their 
churches—a common practice in the Middle 
Ages. This, however, seems not to have been the 
case, though I found that their mole contained 
many of the larger stones that had formed the 
foundations of the temple, and that it had also 
been a quarry out of which the bishop’s palace 
had been built. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that so little of it should remain. 

It is difficult to account for the disappearance 
of the columns, as they do not seem, as I have 
said, to have been removed for the purpose of 
adorning Christian churches; but this southern 

art of Italy has been, I believe, in all ages sub- 
ject to earthquakes, and it is perhaps more sur- 
prising to find one column standing than that the 
others should have been toppled into the sea. 
Two nights after I visited the cape, I found myself 
forty miles to the north, at the village of Rossano. 
In the morning I was amused to hear that the 
inhabitants had passed the night in the open 
country away from their houses to escape being 
buried in their ruins, as there had been several 
severe shocks of an earthquake. A stranger like 
myself was left to take his chance. I think, 
therefore, that we may justly conclude that these 
columns have been destroyed by earthquakes 
during the long course of upwards of two thousand 
years. 

I may add, that nowhere in the South of Italy 
did I see such massive stones as form the basis of 
this temple. It is remarkable that these Greek 
cities should have been built of materials that 
have yielded so easily to the effects of time. 
Neither at Locri, Velia, Sybaris, Heraclea, nor 
Metapontum did I find anything that could be 
compared with this temple of Juno Lacinia, and 
it was not till I reached Ameria in Etruria, to the 
north of Rome, that I saw foundation stones of 
the same massive character. 

Cravrurp Tarr RamMAGs. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE NORTHMEN IN NORTH 
? BRITAIN. 

I am sorry I have disturbed the equanimity of 

A Hientanper. (See “Crumble” &c. 4 S. v. 


71.) If he gives no proof other than his simple 
dictum to support his dogmatic negations, he at 
least affords abundant evidence of the possession 
of that quality ascribed to his countrymen—the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, 

“As to the Norsemen,” he says, “ being the true pro- 
genitors of either the Highlanders or Lowlanders © 
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Scotland, it is absurd, and contrary to all history * and 
truth.” 

What history and what truth? The truth as 
revealed in the Prehistoric Annals or The Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland, by the Spalding Club? 
Assuredly these do not contain the confession of 
my faith. 

“ It is remarkable,” says Lord Lytton, “ that the modern 
inhabitants of those portions of the kingdom originally 
peopled by the Danes are, irrespectively of mere party 
divisions, noted for their intolerance of all oppression, 


and their resolute independence of character; to wit | 


Yorkshire, Norfolk, Cumberland, and large districts in the 
Scottish Lowlands.” 


Evidently as regards Scotland there are two | 


periods of its history—that of impalpable myth 
glimpsed through the lives of the early saints, 
under which I take leave to include the campaigns 
of the Cymric bards; another, which commences 
with the reign of David I.—a monarch who, by 
reason of his kirk-building proclivities, impover- 
ished the exchequer, and is described as “ane 
soir sanct for the crown.” 
of the church in Scotland,” and “ we cannot get 
beyond him.” “He was the founder of the law 
still more than of the church in Scotland; we 
cannot get beyond him.” Indeed we cannot, for 
with this king’s reign the authentic history of 
Scotland obviously begins. : 


sculptured remains, which on no authority that I 
can discover, save the fantastic notions of their 
expositors, have been arbitrarily placed far back in 
the dark ages. 

Krum-r is a proper name, of which the r final 
forms no part. Krumby means Krum’s Village. 
In the orthography here given it occurs twice in 
an old map of the Fife coast, as also the name 
Wedderbie = Norse personal name Vedur and 
Danish dy. Other names in Fife, into the com- 
position of which this postfix enters, are Cairn- 
subie, Corteby, Carnbie, Kynaby, Crumbie-toune, 
Roscobie, Lambie-letham, and Crombie-point. Ex- 
amples of the Norwegian termination bo are found 
in the names Cambo and Blebo. In Lockerston, 
Boreland, Otterston, Starr, Gadvan, Torryburn, 
Balyonar, Balbeardie, Vicar-Grange, Guttergates, 
Zrnichill, and Kettle are found the Norse personal 
names Loker, Bor, Ottar, Starri, Godvin, Turi- 
Biérn, Gunnar, Bardi, Vikar, Gothar, Arni, and 
Ketil. 

_ In Fife is a place called Carnock, correspond- 
ing to the Lancashire landname and surname of 
Charnock, Ch and C = K = Norse proper name 
Kar, and Icelandic word hnuk-r, primarily the 
round of the knuckles, also denoting mountains 


“Tle was the founder | 


To this period, be- | 


yond all question, must be assigned the Scottish | ,, A 
| Trumuin was abbot. 








and knolls so fashioned. In the county of Edin- 
burgh we have Hedderwick, Brunstane-burn, 
Karkettill, Arnistoun, Guters, Duddistown, Loch- 
whar, Currie, Curthropple, Wedderly, and Silver 
Mills; in Linlithgo, Wholpsyid, Halbarnes, Tor- 
fichen, &c., giving the names Heidur, Brin, Kar- 
Ketil, Arni, Gothar, Doddi or Toddi, Loker, 
K6ri, Vedur, Sélvar, Hialp,* Halbiérn, and Torfi. 
The name Humby occurs three times in Mid- 
Lothian, and once in the county of Linlithgow. 
Aber is evidently an ancient Gothic word cog- 
nate with the German Ober, Uber, over or beyond,t 
in use among the early Northmen, as Aber- 
cromby, Aberconway, Aberayron, Aberaman, 
Abererch, Abergwilli, Abermule, Aberlady, Aber- 
car, Aber-syc-han, Aberfeldy, giving the personal 


| names Krum-r, Kon-r, Aron, Amund, Urk, Goll, 


Miéll, Lodi, Kar, with the Scandinavian terms 
by = village, vag=bay, siki, O. Norse = a water- 
course, han, a home or abode, fjeld, a mountain. 
In Abbertun we have the Icelandic ¢:én, in Aber- 
ford the Norse fjord. There is Aber in Bangor, 
and Abor, a town of Norway on the sea; Aber- 
den in the Duchy of Bremen, Lower Saxony ; 
Oberfell, a Prussian town in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces ; Oberkirch, a town of Baden; Abervrack 
in Brittany, a name of purely Norse construction; 
and Haberness in Denmark. There was also the 
Pictish monastery of Aber-curni-g, of which 
In this is found the Scan- 
dinavian proper name Korni, and possibly the 
Dan. Vig, Icel. Vik = bay of the sea.t With tho 
name Trumuin, otherwise Drumuin, compare the 
Yorkshire landname Droman-by. Aber, with the 
significance, over or beyond, is found in the 
Zendic or Old Persian, with which the ancient 
Gothic had much in common. The Germanii are 
mentioned by Herodotus as a Persian people, 
while Bishop Percy maintained that the Celts and 
Teutons were, ab origine, two distinct races, 

“Tt is now as certain,” we are told, “that Greek, 
Gothic, and Slavonic are the descendants of some ancient 
dialect nearly related to the Sanscrit, as that Portuguese 
is derived from Latin.” 


The Sanscrit word is Apara QL , identical 


in signification—-over or beyond. Our old chro- 
nicles put Apur for Aber. (Innes, p. 778.) Ice- 
landic writers say Apurden for Aberdeen. 

If further evidence were wauting, there is the 
staiute of Canute the Dane against Abermurder, 
murder over or above—in a higher degree—as 
distinguishable from the less heinous crime of 
manslaughter. Col. Vans Kennedy, in his Re- 
searches into the Origin and Affinity of the prin- 





* “It is somewhat probable that a colony from the 
north-east, and therefore in all likelihood of German de- 
scent, found its way to North Britain, between the time 
of Tacitus and that of Ammianus.”—Prichard. 





* Gothic Whialp. 

+ It is such old Scythic as to be absolute Greek—irép, 
upon, above, beyond — Pinkerton, 

t Noreg isthe old Gcthic form of Norway. 
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cipal Languages of Asia, affirms that “the British 
or Celtic language has no connection with the 
language of the East, either in words or phrases, 
or the construction of sentences or the pronuncia- 
tion of letters.” It would, therefore, appear that 
the words of the several dialects of the Celtic, 
so named, which admit of identification with 
others of kindred significance in Sanscrit, is pro- 
bably owing to the presence of obsolete Gothic 
ool which form so considerable an element in 
these mixed and relatively modern remains. 
Prichard says, that “with respect to particular 
vocables, he could point out instances in which 
Greek or Sanscrit words are preserved in the 
Welsh, which have depend in the German 
dialects.” 

Cromdale is not a “ field.” It is a valley, flow- 
ing through which is the river Spey. Crum being 
a Teutonic word = German Krumm, in the sense 
of crooked, there is no need to believe it was 
borrowed thence from the Celts. On the con- 
trary, Thomson tells us;what it seems reasonable 
to believe of a people who possessed nothing of 
their own, that “‘the Celts were generally the 
borrowers from the Gothic.” There is Cromford 
in Derby. Dale=Old Norse dal-r,a valley. The 
Spey, the most rapid river in Scotland, seems to 
be from the Icelandic spy, spya, to eject from the 
mouth. Old Norse spyta= spout. In Norway 
is a lake called “Spyten Vand,” the spout water. 

In the counties of Kerry and Leitrim, which 
A Hieutanper says the Danes never inhabited, 


are the names Glanbedy, Milltown, Knockane, Bal- | 


liduff, Clozhane, and Hungry-hill, in which are 
found the Danish personal names Mill, Hnockan, 
Bali-Duf-r, Klag, and Hunger. Situaied in this 
county are the hills called Barnasna = Scand. 
roper name Biarna, and Icel. snae = snow. Not 
be from Kerry isan islet named Calf, a term em- 
loyed by the Northmen to designate a smaller 
island in relation to a greater. In Leitrim we 
have Banduff, Hamilton, Drumahair, Carrick, and 
Drummote, indicating settlements of the North- 
men, Duf-r, Hamil, Dromi-Har, Koerul:, and 
Dromi-Ot-r. 

If the Northmen did not make their descent 
upon the mainland of Scotland before the tenth 
century, the Picts must have been Scandinavians. 
If the Picts were no¢ Scandinavians they spoke a 
dialect of the Icelandic tongue, for it is plain to 
any one that not a few of the river names and 
mountain ranges, and much of the topographical 
nomenclature of the mainland of Scotland, high- 
land and lowland, must have been imposed by a 
race speaking the language of the Northmen. 
Tacitus gives to the Picts a German descent, 
while Bede tells us that they differed in size, their 
red hair, and their language from the Irish Scots. | 
Pinkerton and Jamieson maintained their Teutonic | 
origin. To Dr. Macculloch there seemed “ little 


reason to doubt the Picts and Scandinavians were 
radically one and the same people.” Last, not 
least, Dr. Latham suggested that ‘after all the 
Picts may have been Scandinavians "—a remark 
which called down the stricture of the late Mr. 
Rhind of Sibster, who pronounced this scholarly 


| inquirer the“ farthest from the truth ” * of any who 


had written on the subject, “always excepting 
John Pinkerton ” ; but Mr. Rhind was “ satisfied 


| as to the generic Kelticism of the Picts,” which, 
| however, I am not. Dr. Jamieson viewed it as 


“no inconsiderable proof that the northern parts 


| of Scotland were immediately peopled from the 


North of Europe by a Gothic race, that otherwise 
no satisfactory account can be given of the intro- 
duction of the vulgar language.” 

“If at the present moment,” says Mr. Ellis, “the 


| Celtic language prevailed over the whole of Scotland, 


instead of being confined to the Highlands, such a testi- 


| mony would compel us to admit, either that the Saxons 


and Danes had been prevented by some unaccountable 
] . 


| cause from attempting to form a settlement on the 


northern shores of this island, or that their attempts had 


been rendered abortive by the superior bravery and skill 
of the inhabitants. But as the same Teutonic dialects 
are found to form the bases of the language, both in 
England and in the Lowlands of Scotland, Mr. Hume 
has been induced—and apparently with great reason—to 
infer from this similarity of speech a similar series of 
successive invasions, although this success is not recorded 


| by the historians of Scotland. ‘To suppose, indeed,” con- 


tinues this writer, “that a few foreign adherents of a 
court, received as refugecs, could change the language of 
a country, is to form the idea of something which would 
appear in history as a fact completely insulated.” 
J. Cx. R. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
THE GREAT BELL OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

The following is an abrilgment of two communica- 
tions by Mr. Thomas Walesby, which appeared in The 
Builder of December 14, 1867, and April 4, 1868, and 
which, it is said, have since been mutilated and plagiarised 
elsewhere. | 

In searching for materials with a view to com- 
pile an accurate account of remarkable bells, I 
have discovered numerous errors in our topogra- 
phical and other works, and am led to conclude 
that but very few books contain any trustworthy 
information on the subject. 

Here is an extraordinary mistake, which ought 
at once to be corrected. It has been stated over 
and over again, by many writers, from about the 
middle of the last century down to the present 
day, that the diameter of the great bell of St. 
Paul's is 10 feet; whereas it is only 6 feet 94 
inches. 

It has also been often asserted that the present 
great bell at St. Paul's was brought from West- 





* The Gothic tribes were called by the Asiatics the 
red-haired people.— Thomson. 
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minster, and that on a certain occasion the cathe- 
dral clock struck thirteen upon it instead of 
twelve at midnight. Now this is altogether false. 
The bell came not from Westminster, but from 
the Whitechapel foundr;; nor did St. Paul’s 
clock ever strike thirteen times in succession, 
far as is known. 

Again, some writers say, the present bell w ascast 
“ out of the metal of ‘Great Tom’ of Westminster 
But this is likewise a fiction, as I will endeavour 
to show. Itis ‘rue that a bell which formerly 
hung in the el tower, then standing opposite 
Westminster Hal, 
as ** Edward” and afterwards as “Great Tom,” 
was taken down and removed to St. Paul’s about 
the end of the seventeenth century. That hell, 
however, having been cracked, was subsequently 
recast by Philip Whiteman ; ’ but it prove : so 
fau'ty that Richard Phel lps was employed in 1709 
to make one of new metal, and this bell w ‘as -~ 


livered at the cathedral before Whiteman’s was | 


removed from it. (See Sir Christopher Wren’s 


Answer to a Pamphlet entitled “Frauds and Abuses | 


at St. Paul's,” 
don, 1718.) 
A few weeks ago, 
‘rubbing” that the inscription 
bell on which the clock strikes the hour is, 
“ Richard Phelps made me, 1716,” which seemed 
to indicate that it was recast in that year. But 
to set this point at rest I sought for other 
evidence.* 
Accordingly, 


See al 


so Fact against NY tnd I, Lon- 


found from a 
on the present 


however, I 


se sulle 
by the kind offices of Mr. F. ( 
Penrose, architect, I ascended the south tower, 
and mé¢ ade a care ful examination of the bell. Sul 
sequently the Rey. W.Sparrow Simpson, librarian 
of the cathedral, p ‘mitted me to have a 
the “ Fabric Ac ounts,” and kindly 
in my researches. 

The result appears to be that Richard Phelps 
recast his former bell dated 1709 in the year 
1716; the weight of the latter—i. e. the present 
bell—being about 5 tons. 

With reterence to the popular tradition that a 
soldier whilst on guard at Windsor Castle, during 
the reign of William III. solemnly declared that 
he heard the clock of St. Paul’s strike thirteen at 
midnight, and thus saved his life, when he was 
accused of sleeping upon his post, I will only say 
that the se ote must have spoken of “ Great 
Tom at Westminster,” for St. Paul’s Cathedral 
had not then any public clock or large bell. 
Tuomas WALESBY. 


cess to 


assisted me 


Golden Square. 


* Sir Henry Ellis, among others, had stated that the 
present bell is dated 1716, but no one had given a cor- 
rect history of the bell. 
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YORKSHIRE JACOBITES. 

Some years ago (3™ 8. viii. 13) I published in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” a list of the Jacobites 
who were put to a at York in 1746 for having 
served on the losing side in the civil war which 
was terminated by the battle of Culloden. I 
mentioned at the same time the fact that the 
chaplain of the high sheriff of Yorkshire for that 
year, when preaching before the judges, thought 
the passage 

**And Moses said unto the judges of Israel, Slay ye 
every one his men that were joined unto Baal-peor,”~— 


Numbers xxv. 5, 


| 


| no unfit text for his discourse. At the time of 
| writing this I did not know the name of the 
divine, nor that his sermon had been printed. A 
few days ago I succeeded in finding a copy in 
the Library of the British Museum (press-mark 
—e thr . . . 
4475 e). The title is as follows: 
“The heinous Nature of Rebellion. 
in the Cathedral Church of York, on Thursday, August 
21, 1746, before His Grace the Lord Archbishop; the 
Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Irwin, Lord Lieutenant of 
the East Riding; the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron 
Parker; the Honourable Mr. Baron Clarke, and others 
appointed by his Majesty’s Special Commission to try the 
Rebels. By James Ibbetson, M. A., Chapl: in to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Published at the 
request of several of His Majesty’s Commissioners, the 
High Sheriff, and the Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. Lon- 
don: printed for J. Shuckburgh at the Sun next the 
Inner Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 1746.” 


A Sermon preached 


The pampl hlet is interesting, not for any literary 
merits of its own, but because it is dedicated to 
the high sheriff of the county, Henry Ibbetson 
of Woodhouse, who was afterwards created a 
baronet for his services to the reigning family 
during his term of oltice, and to the 
who served on the occasior 
is given. 
where, 

“Sir Griffe 


grand jury 
A list of the latter 
As it would be difficult to find one else- 
I transcribe it: 
th Boynton, Bart.; Sir Robert Hildyard, 
Bart.; Sir Edmund Anderson, Bart. George Cay- 
| ley, Bart. ; Sir William Milner, Bart. ; ” Fred rick Frank- 
land, Esq.; Edwin Lascelles, Esq. ; Andrew Wilkinson, 
Esq. ; Hugh Bethell, Esq.; Thomas Condon, Esq.; John 
Dodsworth, Esq.; Nathaniel Cholmley, Esq.; Thomas 
Yarborough, Esq.; Charles Tancred, Esq.; Tindal 
Thompson, Esq.; Henry-Brewster Darley, Ksq.; Stan- 
hope Harvey, Esq. ; Patientius Ward, Esq. ; Richard 
Elcock, Esq. ; George-Moutgomery Metham, Esq. ; John 
Batty, Esq.; Ralph Lutton, Esq. ; Charles Weddell, Esq.” 
The sermon is in character with the text—very 
| unsuitable for the occasion. The following pas- 
sage may be taken as a specimen of the way in 
which Mr. Ibbetson considered it becoming in 
him to speak of prisoners before trial :— 


>; =r 


“] would not seem to irritate Justice against those un- 
happy wretches, who are under the prosecution of the 
Law; I mean not to aggravate their guilt; it is indeed 
past my skill; it hardly leaves room for merc y to inter- 

cede with Justice. What a small compensation can the 
lives of many rebels be, for the blood of one honest loya 
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subject, which has been shed in the cause of liberty? 
Yet we find here already a more popular compassion 
excited for a few base traytors to their king and country 
than for many patriots who died gloriously in the de- 
fence of them both. Mercy, we must acknowledge, is the 
fairest jewel in the royal diadem: it is that virtue by 
which a prince approaches nearest to Him, whose vice- 
gerent and representative he is; it corrects indeed the 
rigour of Justice, yet must not supersede it.”—p. 14. 


Those who are acquainted with Yorkshire 
family history will see that the grand jury con- 
sisted almost entirely of Whigs. It is interesting 
too to note that the popular sympathy with the 
Jacobites, which we are now sometimes told 
never existed exceptin romance- books, had reached 
the ears of a staunch Hanoverian like the sheriff’s 
chaplain. There can be no doubt that this per- 
son was of the same family as the high sheriff, 
but it is by no means clear from the printed 
pedigree given in Whitaker's edition of Thoresby’s 
Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 146, what was the precise 
connection. Sir Henry had a brother James, but 
we are not told in the pedigree that he was in 
holy orders, I shall be obliged to any one who 
will identify the chaplain, and inform me what 
preferment he held, and where I can find any 
other particulars about him. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Pottesford Manor, Brig. 


Hooker and Aventinvs. — Most readers of 
“N. & Q.” are probably acquainted with the 
account which Izaak Walton gives of the great 
Richard Hooker's marriage :—how, in considera- 
tion of the kindness which he had received from 
a certain Mrs. Churchman, on occasion of his 
preaching at Paul's Cross, he allowed her to per- 
suade him “that, being a man of a tender con- 
stitution, it was best for him to have a wife that 
might prove a nurse to him—such an one as 
might both prolong his life and make it more 
comfortable’; how she recommended her own 
niece [daughter?], and how ill the marriage 
turned out. 

I have just lighted on a curious parallel in the 
sketch of the life of John Thurmayer, commonly 
known as Aventinus, which is prefixed to his 
Annales Boiorum (Basel, 1580). Hooker was not 
more than thirty when he married; Aventinus 
was sixty-four; but there are sufficient points of 
likeness. Aventinus consulted two of his friends 
as to the expediency of marrying, and quoted 
Scripture on both sides of the question :— 

“Sed senectutem suam omnino considerans, tandem 
prorumpens in hee verba dixit, * Senex sum, mihi 
ministrari opus est.’ Duxit igitur Suevam, morosam 
mulierem, illepidam, et omnino pauperem ; deceptus ab 
anu quadam, qui illi eam ut famulam saltem adduxerat.” 


Let the unmarried beware of taking wives on 
the recommendation of old women! R. 





ArcusisHor SuarP: Petition To James II,— 
The following fragment, found amongst the 
papers of Prowse connected by marriage with 
the Sharp family, representatives of John Sharp, 
Archbishop of York, is evidently a copy of his 
petition to James II. to be restored to his ministry 
as incumbent of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, after 
suspension by the king’s mandate to the Bishop 
of London : — 


“To the King’s most excellent Mate, 
“The humble Petition of John Sharp, Clerk 
Sheweth, 

* That it is very grievous to your Pett to be so un- 
happy as to have incurred your Mat displeasure, 

“ That from the time he heard of it to this p’sent, he 
hath forborn to preach. 

“ Your Pet* can with great sincerity affirm that, ever 
since he hath been a Preacher, he hath faithfully en- 
deavoured to do the best Service in his Place and Station, 
as well to the late King your Royall Brother as to your 
Mate, both by preaching and otherwise. 

“ And so far hath he always been from venting any 
thing in the Pulpit tending to Schism or Faction, or any 
way to the Disturbance of your Mats Government, that 
he hath upon all occasions in his Sermons, to the utmost 
of his power, set himself against all Sorts of Doctrines & 
Principles that look that way, and this he is so wel 
assured . . . . not but Apprehend . ‘soe 

See Macaulay’s History; British Chronologist, 
Sept. 9, 1686: “Dr. Sharp was suspended, but 
only for a few days.” 


A Roman AMPHITHEATRE has just been dis- 
covered at Paris—“ a l'endroit ot sont maintenant 
les Pares de la doctrine chrétienne, joignant le 
clos Mouffetard et de Sainte-Geneviéve . . . clos 
de Vignes,” &c. It was brought to light by an 
omnibus company after removing ten or twelve 
metres of rubbish which had accumulated for cen- 
turies. The total diameter of the edifice was 128 
metres, and it could hold 15,000 spectators, The 
date is assigned to the second century, in the 
reign of the Emperor Adrian. J. Macray. 


Tue BenepictinE Ansey or La Cava, between 
Naples and Salerno, possesses a collection of char- 
ters of extreme value belonging to the first helf 
of the Middle Ages. The Lombard period is re- 

resented by a series of documents of unequalled 
importance. Dom Michele Morcaldi, one of the 
most enlightened and liberal-minded members of 
the abbey, has undertaken the publication of this 
inestimable chartulary, a prospectus of which may 
be had of M. Durand, Rue Cujas, 9, Paris. 
J. MacrayY. 


Dertvatron or “ Marrrace.”—It has struck me 
that the following little incident may not be un- 
worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.” as an example 
of the progress of the study of etymology in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. I recently 
heard it gravely asserted in a Church of England 
pulpit that the word marriage meant merry age, 
which proved amongst other things that a mar- 
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riage was a proper occasion for rejoicing! I could 
only quote to myself the line in “ Lycidas ”"— 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
SrupENT. 


Taznoo.—I am not aware that the origin of this 
word has been discussed in “N. & Q.” If this 
be the case, the following note may not be unac- 
ceptable. Mr. Wallace, in the last chapter of his 
Malay Archipelago, writing of the inhabitants of 
the island of Timor, makes the following re- 
mark ; — 

“The custom of ‘Tabu,’ called here ‘ pomili,’ is very 
general, fruit-trees, houses, crops, and property of all 
kinds being protecte: from depredation by this ceremony, 
the reverence for which is very great. A palm branch 
stuck across an open door, showing that the house is ta- 
booed, is a more effectual guard against robbing than any 
amount of locks and bars.” 

J.C. G. 


New University Club. 


Querics, 


Books WRITTEN IN Prison. — Can one 


any 


| Where is an account of them to be found ? 


favour me with the titles of a few books written | 
in prison, viz. Penn’s No Cross no Crown; Bun- | 


yan's Pilgrim's Progress; Raleigh’s “Listory of 

the World? Any in addition to these. G. P. 
Cuartes II. at Marpas.—Some few years 

ago, when spending a few delightful and quiet 


weeks in a rural retreat near Mrs. Gaskell’s friend- 


some “Cranford” (in the quiet little graveyard 
of which she is resting now, “under the shadow 
of jthe quaint old Presbyterian meeting-house, 
where she learned asa child that beautiful spirit of 
religion which breathes through all her works’’), 
I accidentally heard of Charles II. dining one day 
with the curate at Malpas (Cheshire), of the chair 
in which the gay monarch sat being still kept at 
the “ Red Lion,” and of his appointing, in com- 
memoration of the royal visit, ¢wo vicars of 
Malpas. What are the real facts of this visit and 
of such an appointment? I was told, too, that 
the names of the two vicars in 1857 were the 
Revs. Drake and Partridge. I have never been 
at Malpas myself, but I do with touching pleasure 


remember the peaceful quietness of the ivy- | 


covered “ quaint old Presbyterian meeting-house” 
[ have mentioned, where “the beautiful spirit of 
religion ” is still kept up by the greatest authority 
in emblem literature, said to be just as learned, 
industrious, enthusiastic, and “ vivified with hu- 
man feeling and interest,” as his recent interesting 
work on that special topic is pronounced to be 
by good judges, HERMANN Kinprt. 

Germany. 

Otp Dutcn Porrry anp Eneravines.—I wish 
to put a few questions respecting four books (illus- 
trated) now before me, viz. :— 

1. Fransois Van Hoogstraten’s Voorhof der Zicle 








| Was this Philips an Englishman ? 
| of the illustrations are signed “A. Zeeman.” 


| 


(Rotterdam, 1668), having an emblematical title- 
page by R. de Hooge, Paris, 1662. The spirited 
engravings-which follow bear no name or mono- 
gram. Are they known as R. de Hooge’s also? 

2. Govard Bidloo’s De Brieven der Gemartelde 
Apostolen (Amsterdam, 1698), with a dedication 
to the Byrgomaster Six. Is this the same Bur- 
gomaster Six whose name is immortalised by 
Rembrandt? and was that artist known to have 
designed and executed the expressive engravings 
with which the book is adorned, no name or 
cipher appearing ? 

3. Adriaan Spinniker’s Leerzaame Zinnebeelden 
(Haarlem, 1714), the engravings inv. § /. by Vin- 
cent Vander Vinne. Bryan, the sole reference at 
hand, describes him as a painter only. What is 
known of him as an engraver ? 

4. Abraham Heems’ Bybelpoézy (Amsterdam, 
1729), with engraved title-page by J. C. Philips. 
The majority 


Neither of these artists are recorded in Bryan. 
Are 
the books scarce ? 

As “N.& Q.” circulates freely in Holland, some 
learned friend there, if not here, may be able and 
willing to answer these queries. D. B. 

Grimsby. 

Mrs. FitzHersert.—What was the maiden 
name of her mother, and who did her mother’s 
two sisters marry? Is there any near relative of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert now living ? ©. T. W. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Grsson’s Eprtaru.—The inscription on Gib- 
son's tomb at Rome by Lord Lytton is printed 
in the recently published life of the sculptor by 
Lady Eastlake. A monument was erected in the 
church of his native town, Conway, to which the 
Prince of Wales subscribed. It would interest 
many if some correspondent would send the epi- 
taph to “N. &Q.,” if at least it is inscribed in the 
English language. Taomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Hapspure Famrty.—Can any one refer me to. 
any book in,which I could find a full account of 
the Hapsburg family after the death of Rudolf ? 
I am especially anxious to find out whose daughter 
Agnes was, who took such a fearful vengeance on 
her husband's murderers ; also, something of the 
character of Prince John and his early life; and 
of the characters and history of Rudolf and Ger- 
trude yon der Wart. Any history of the events 
of that period, German or otherwise, would be 
gratefully referred to. H. 


LAWRENCE, LAST Eart or BARRYMORE. — 
Where is this nobleman’s will to be found? 
What became of his property? Are any of his 


papers in existence ? 8, 
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“Tae PILeRTMS AND THE Pease.” —Is there any 


medieval authority for Peter Pindar’s well- 
known story of “The Pilgrims and the Pease ” ? 
I found it the other day in looking through a 
quaint German book of the seventeenth century, 
once very popular, Simplicissimus. This romance 
describes the career of an adventurer in the time 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Simplicissimus ac- 
companies his dear friend Herzbruder on a pil- 
grimage to Our Lady of Einsiedeln in Switzerland, 
which, for greater efficacy, is to be accomplished 
with pease in their shoes. But the pious Herz- 
bruder, after much suffering, is scandalized by 
the discovery that his comrade had boiled his 
share of pease. JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Arms oF Pureroy or Drayton, LercestEr- 
SHIRE.—On what authority does Edmondson 
(Complete Body of Heraldry, 1780) assign to this 
family the following arms: “ Argent, on a fesse 
sable, three escallops of the field”? No such coat 
is given to any branch of the Purefoy family in 
Burke’s Armory; neither is it mentioned by 
Nichols (Zfistory of Leicestershire) or Dugdale 
(History of Warwickshire) as having been borne 
by any of the name. The Naptons of Misterton 
bore Or, on a fesse azure, three escallops of the 
field; and the Wavers of Cester Over (Warwick- 
shire) bore Argent, on a fesse sable, three escal- 
lops or. As both Misterton and Cester Over 
passed into the hands of the Purefoys, is it not 
possible that Kdmondson may have, by mistake, 
assigned to that family the arms borne by the 
original possessors of these manors ? 

MISTERTON, 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

* And he that shuts love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love.” 
J.R. B. 


“ Brief as a winter's tale.” 
SEZONIAN. 

Tue Rvsstans at Hertspere.— Can any of 
your correspondents inform me why the en- 
trenched position under General Baron de Pen- 
ningsen of the Russian army at Heilsberg in June, 
1807, was selected, when it is obvious that an 
advance from the French centre from ‘their winter 
quarters on the left bank of the Parsarge, by 
way of the bridge at Spandeu-Moh!sae-Lands- 
berg, or by the bridge at Lomitten vid Wormditt- 
Landsberg would, by jeopardising the Russian 
communications with Konigsberg (the last place 
of importance left in possession of their faithful 
ally the Prussian king), have led to a forced eva- 
cuation of the position strengthened with so much 
care and labour at Heilsberg? And why did the 
French emperor operate by the line of Guttstadt 
Heilsberg, eventuating in a bloody battle to no 
end except the turning afterwards of the Russian 
right flank by the march of Davoust’s corps on 
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Eylau? It would appear as ifso much loss might 
have been saved by adopting either or both of 
the above-named routes. What, then, was the 
reason ? G. M. D. 

South Camp, Aldershott. 

P.S. There is no satisfactory information in Sir 
Robert Wilson’s account of this campaign or in 
the Précis des Evenemens militaires, by Général le 
Comte Mathieu Dumas, or in Thiers’ Histoire du 

Consulat et de ? Empire, or even in Jomini. 

SHAKEsPEARE'’s “ HENRY THE Fovurtn.” —In 
the extremely valuable edition of the works of 

Shakespeare, that edited by Messrs. W. G. Clark 
and W. Aldis Wright (1864, vol. iv. p. x.), it is 
stated that the deficiencies of Capell’s copy of the 
third quarto, 1604, “have been supplied by a 
collation of the Bodleian copy of that edition.” 
lt is not, however, mentioned in what those de- 
ficiencies consist. Now Capell, in his introdue- 
tion, says of the edition of 1604, he “thinks he is 
possessed of a very large fragment, imperfect only 
in the first and last sheet.” The word thinks 
would seem to imply that his copy has no title- 
page, and if so, it becomes important to ascertain 
if there can by any possibility be a doubt of the 
Capell and Bodley copies being exactly of the 
same impression. At all events, the editors will, 
I feel sure, excuse the inquiry. 
J. O. TIALLIweEtt. 

Sworp-LEGEeNps. — On an old _basket-hilted 
sword, found in a cottage at Monyash, Derby- 
shire, is the inscription “ME FECIT HVNSLOB.” 
Queere date and nationality ? Esiieu. 

Unsion-Jack on Caurcn STREPLES AND 

Towers.—Can a rector hoist the colours without 

| permission of the bishop or rural dean? When 

was this custom first established? You see it in 
churches of every kind of architecture. 

CENTURION. 

Replies to the following Queries to be sent direct to the 

| Inquirers :— 

Beesy orn Berser Fauity.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where a pedigree of this family 
is to be seen, or any circumstances relating to 
their history ; or that of John Beebee of Willen- 
hall, co. Stafford, who married Martha Kempson? 
She was the daughter of Willis Kempson and 
Bridget Gough, who was the daughter of Walter 
| Gough of Old Fallings and Perry Hall. John 
Beebee died in 1799. Who were his ancestors 
and descendants ? The required information will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Patria, Royle’s, 
Stationer, Crawford Street, Montagu Square. 


Messencen Fatty or Founrtarys. — Any 
particulars respecting the Messenger family will 
thankfully received by me. 1 find from my 
notes that a William Messenger was indebted 
vii' xviij* iiijt to John Dawson of Melmerby ™ 
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Coverdale in 1597. One of the Messengers of 
Fountains impaled the arms of Duffield; and an 
impression of a book-plate with the arms of 
Messenger and Duffield is in the possession of 
one of ‘the ¢ respondents of “N. & Q.” Can 
any person acquainted with the pedigrees of fami- 
lies connected with the neighbourhood of Ripon 
give me any information respecting a marriage 
between a Messenger and a Duffield, as I see no 
mention made of such a marriage among my 
papers ? pountelns Abbey became the property 
of John Mes 1 through his marriage with a 
daughter of Sir St Stephe n Proctor. Priscilla Proc- 
tor m Daw son, and Beatrice Proctor 
married St The Proctors purchased 
Fountains - iresham family. 


LL.D. 


arried Geors 
phen Pu isey. 
Abl yey fr +. the ( 

R. Dawson-Dvrrie.p, 


Sephton Rectory, a rpool. 





PresnaLt on Persnatt Famity.—Sir Thomas 
Pershall, Bart., of Great Sugnall, co. Stafford, 
died in 1712; leaving his property to his two 
granddaughters, by his son John; Frances, who 
married Thomas Ireland, co. Salop ; and Arabella, 
who married third Earl of Breadalbane. 

What issue did Francis leave? I find evidence 
three children of Arabella; but was not there 
a fourth child ? 

Her son Lord Glenorchy sold their maternal 
inheritance of Great Sugnall, in 1770, for 30,000/., 
with the co-operation of his father. If any of 
your readers can give me any information as to 
the relatives and intimate friends of this branch 

f the Pershall family about the year 1750, or of 
any source whence I can trace the history of this 
family, I shall feel grateful. Also, any particulars 
regarding the duel which proved fatal to the son 
of Arabella, Lord Glenorchy, in the year 1771, 
the year after he had sold Great Sugnall. Who 
and what was the cause ? 





ol 








s is ) on nf 
was his opponent, 


he information I possess tallies with the com- 


mon report in the Highlands, but which I have 
not found in any printed works I have yet seen, 
with the exes — of one printed for private use, 
but of which nearly all the copies were destroyed 
by a person interested in obliterating this record. 

Some of your many readers will, I trust, be able 
to supply the information I seek, and for which 
sh ll feel greatly indebted. F ELIX. 

, Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill. 
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Queries With Answers. 

Dr. Jonn Natson.—Nalson’s Impartial Collec- 
tion of the State was never finished. 
Ilis ur ipublished MS. collections were in existence 
in 1735, and were largely quoted by Francis Peck 
the antiquary in the second volume of his De- 
siderata Curwsa. Is it known where they 
now? K. P. D. E. 

[The Dr. John 


Affairs of 









following account of the MS3. 


are 


Nalson is by William Cole, the Cambridge antiquary : 
“Dr. Nalson married Alice, daughter of Dr. Algernon 
Peyton, rector of Doddington, who died March 24, 1685-6, 
aged forty-eight. I take it that Philip Williams was 
his successor in the great living of Doddington, and that 
he married into the same of Peyton, who are 
patrons of the living. He father to Dr. Philip 
Williams, Orator of th university, and President of St. 
John’s College, Nalson’s MS. Col- 


} 


family 
was 


who inherited all Dr. 


ctions; so he might possibly marry a daughter of Dr. 








i 

Nalson, and so inherit them by his mother; but of 
this I am not clear; only I know Dr, Williams was 
related to the Peyton family.” (Addit. MS. 5841, p. 6.) 


Cole's statement is confirmed by a MS. in the Harl. Col- 
lection, No. 7054, entitled * Coy ies of several Letters 
transcribed from the Second folio volume of Dr. Nalson's 
Collections, now in the possession of Dr. Philip Williams, 


fellow of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, 1732.” Mr. 
Cole of Ely possessed the MS. of Dr. Williams, which 


into the hands of his brother Charles 


who died at his residence in Edward 


afterwards came 


Nalson Cole, Esq., 


Street, Cavendish Square, on Dec. 18, 1804. ] 
“Tue Tunxisn Sry” (4% §. v. 175, 286, 323.) 
T. C. is much obliged to Mr. ger EY for re- 
calling his attention to this subject. a looking 
i ‘k to the book printed by Dods % in 1761, in 
order to send its title, as Mr. Crosstey requested, 
zs Co was not a little surprised to find that the 


book is not The Turkish Spy at all, but a transla- 
tion of the Hau Kiou Choaan, a Chinese history. 
He begs to apologise to Mr. Crosstey and to 
the Editor for having made so strange a mistake. 


A query may be added—What is known of 
this Hau Kiou Choaan? It is a very curious 
work, containing much information relating to 


Chinese manners and society. 


[ Hau Kiou Choaan (4 vols, 12mo, 1761) was trans- 
lated by James Wilkinson, an English merchant, and 
edited by Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore. This 
novel is a genuine specimen of Chinese literature, con- 
taining a faithful picture of the domestic manners, habits, 
and characters of this singular people —their laws, 


rovernment, and arts—and is so peculiarly a book of enter- 
tainment, that altogether it looks like Fairyland, with 
the King Oberon and Queen Mab. As to the plan of the 


novel, it has, in common with works of this kind, love 
for its foundation, and opposition and difficulty for its 
superstructure. | 

A Sacer Provers.— 


“ He that would live for age, must eat sage in May.” 
Timbs thus records a proverb on the virtues 
this he in his Second Series of Things not 
generally Known, p. 189. As those old adages, 
to imprint them more easily on the memory, were 
usually in rhyme, I would ask if the true form of 
the old saw be nut this: 
“ He that would live for aye (n 

Should eat sage in May ” ? 


I 
of rb 


yt age) 
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I imagine the moral to be—Ile that would 
have long life, should be wise (or prudent) in 
youth, a ee 

Carisbrooke. 

Our correspondent is right in his reading of the pro- 
verb, which proverb runs as he suggests in Hazlitt’s 


English Proverbs, but wrong in his interpretation. It is | 
i »} found in Bingham’s Antig., book xr. ch. iy.; 
e q+ 


atended to exalt the virtue of sage, of which the Chines 
say “ Why should a man die who has sage in his garden,” 
a dictum preserved ia the Schola Salerni— 
“ Cur moritur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto ?” 
Its special Leing, as we are told — 
“Salvia confortat nervos, manuumque tremorem.”] - 


Mrs. Mareracta Lovnon.—A novel entitled 
First Love (3 vols. 8vo, 1830,) was published 
anonymously. <A prefatory note in vol. 1. says :— 
“ All the mottoes annexed to the chapters of this 
work have been selected from the author's 
dramatic and other poetical works not yet pub- 
lished.” The author of First Love seems to have 
been Mrs. M. Loudon. (See London Catalogue and 


c I a Y brary D y e | ot ° ‘ : 
atatogue of Bodleian Library.) Can —_ Christians over the graves of the dead, the intention 


give further bio graphic particulars res garding this | 


auuthoress ? “RR. ING3rs. 
[ Mrs. Margracia Loudon was the wife of Charles Lou- 
don, M.D., author 


work is entitled Maternal Lore, a novel in three volumes. 
Lond, 1849, l2m | 

Mackenzie Famitres.—Can any one inform 
me whether there is a book published entitled 
‘The Descent of the Families of M‘Kenzie and 
Kitzgerald” by Dr. McKenzie? I have seen it 
quoted from in Lord Kildare’s book, but cannot 
tind it in the British Museum. J. EB. F, J 

[The work quoted by the Marquis of Kildare is a 
manuscript, which may probably have been consulted 
by John Mackenzie in his Genealogy of the Mackenzies, 
of which there are two editions, 1829, 1843. The latter 
work is in the British Museum. ] 

Earts or Cornwatt.—Is there any book in 
which I can get an account of the ancient Saxon 
earls or celdermen of Cornwall ? J.E. FP. A. 

{ Consult Risdon’s S urvey of the County of Devon, cdit. 
1811, p. 353 et seq. } 


Replies. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 
(5* §. vii. 33. 
The illustration of the difficult place (1 Cor. 
v. 29), proposed by Mr. Bucxton, is not suffi- 
ciently supported by authorities testifying that 
baptism for the dead was resorted to by “the Jews 
or the heathens as extreme unction is by the 


| lief of the resurrection of the 


| tends in an action. . . 
| gives another interpre tation of this place, but suitable to 
| my present discourse; which is grounded, Vilherrus 
| thinks, upon that practice of baptizing in the places 


A Practical Dissertation on the thinking tl Pw tha con a 
Waters of Leamiagt: n, 1828, 1831, 8vo, &c. He died at | unking the other more ciear and proper, 
Paris on Feb. 2, 1844. Mra. Margracia Loudon’s last | 3 ‘ : , 
| undertook, in his treatise De Baptismo Questi¢ 


tomanists, So many commentators, from patris- 
tic times to the present, have beer perplexed by 


| these words of Barriféuevo: ixtp trav vexpar, that I 


hope you will kindly insert what appears to me a 


| more satisfactory explanation than any yet sug- 
| gested, Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3 


The common explanation of this text will be 


Patrick's “ Aqua Genitalis ” ( Works, 1858, i. 27); 
Hammond or Bloomfield (Recensio Synopt.) 4 
loco. Baptizing for the dead is an elliptical ex- 
pression for being baptized into the faith or be- 
dead (Bingham, 
iv. 50):— 

* And methinks,” says Patrick, “ the words may other- 
wise be interpreted to the same sense more plainly after 
this manner: ‘Why are they baptized for their dead 
bodies ?’ i. e. for the benefit and profit of their dead 
bodies ? for éwtp denotes ‘the end’ whic h an agent in- 
. Luther indeed, in his version, 


where the martyrs were interred. . They baptized 


whereof was to show that the same, the very self-same 
person, should rise again. But I doubt we shall not find 


| that custom so ancient as St. Paul's days, wherein there 


had been but few martyrs; and therefore 1 wave it, 
A very celebrated author, the Jesuit Harduin, 


Triplex (Paris, 1670, 4to) to refute all preceding 


| interpretations, and suggested another which ap- 


pears to me to be very plausible, and to have an 
historical basis : — 

“ Corinthios eo anno nimirum morbus invaserat, quo 
grassante diem plurimi supremum obibant: et in his 
haud pauci eorum qui, ut Pacianus ait, ad altare venie- 
bant indigni. Quamobrem ingruentis leti metu, 7¢ 943¢ 


| Tav vexp@yv, propter mortuos, sive occasione mortuorums 


bmtp TOY vexpoy, quorum maximus numerus fuit, bap- 
tismo alii ut tinguerentur oré abant. Quo illi studio pro- 
spicere sibi se in futurum significabant: et ‘quo minus 
restare vite videbatur, hoc soli itius viaticum alterius 
vitw querere, nec lavacro ante obitum carere velle, quod 
seculo alteri prodesset, quodque arrham esse intellige- 
rent futurorum bonorum.” 


According to this interpretation, the remark 
Harduin makes with reference to the Latin Vul- 


| gate is equally applicable to our own version: — 


“ Hane autem voculam (5rép) hoc loco obscurius paulo 


| visus est Latinus interpres reddidisse, pro mortuis: cum 


planius apertiusque diceret, propter mortuos.” 

He cites Augustine and Llilarius Diaconus in 
confirmation of this statement : — 

“ Convolabant itaque ad baptismum _Plerique propter 
mortuos, occasione mortuorum, éttp ray vexpdv:” and 


; adds :—“ Nec vero Pauli tantum etate, sed et Augustini 


temporibus, propter mortuos similiter, et pari ‘mortis 
metu, sacramentum hoc salutis plurimi perce pere. Refert 
hoe ipse sermone quarto ex iis quos Sirmondus edidit : 
Vapor est, inquit, vita humana super terram. 
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Terre motus magni de Orientalibus nunciantur. Non- 
nulle magne repentinis collapse sunt civitates. TERr- 
riTt apud Hierosolymam qui inerant Judei, Pagani, 
Catechumeni, OMNES SUNT BAPTIZATI.” 

The explanation suggested by Sperlingius, De 
Baptismo Ethnicorum (Hafniw, 1699), who sup- 
posed that the rite was adopted as sanitary and 
beneficial to the living, and as an expiatory sign 
or symbol of the resurrection of the dead over 
(értp) whose ashes it was performed, is thus 
noticed by Harduin (iid. p. 9.) : — 

“ Sed nihil alienius aut minus congruens dici potest 
quam quod ingenti nisu adstruere alii conati sunt, Apo- 
stolum vel ablutionem mortuorum spectasse, ultimumque 
cadaverum lavacrum, antequam efferantur; vel lustra- 
tionem illam, que ex Mosis lege precipitur a contactu 
mortui ; quam et Siracides sic expressit, Bartifecda: ard 
vexpov. Quis enim non videt dicturum utique Paulum 
fuisse, Quid facient qui baptizant abluuntve mortuos ? 
vel, qui baptizantur a mortuo? non brép Tar vexpar, 
propter mortuos. Imo ne dicturum id ipsum quidem : 
cum nihil uterque mos ad resurrectionem vel compro- 
bandam vel omnino significandam attineret. Nam quid 
mos prior ille apud ethnicos fuit, preter ultimam honoris 
atque observantie erga demortuos significationem ? aut 
quid apud Judeos alter, preter expiationem quandam 
lege preescriptam, que quidem fuerit animorum casti- 
moniz, si ita lubet, certe non resurrectionis index ac sym- 


bolum?” 
“It is impossible for me,” says Mr. Bloomfield, “ to 


review or even detail one-tenth part of the opinions; 
neither is it necessary. I shall content myself with de- 
tailing three of the most probable, especially one which 
I have no doubt is the true one.”—Rec. Synopt. 

The signification of this passage, which has 
been suggested to me by reading Van Dale’s His- 
toria Baptismorum cum Hebraicorum tum Chris- 
tianorum (p. 345 sqq.), since I wrote the above, is 
ps included in the multiplicity of opinions 

ere alluded to; but I shall be, glad if you will 
kindly permit me to submit it to the judgment of 
the theological reader, viz.: Why are they bap- 
tized, ¢. e. regenerated or initiated for a future 
life iwtp vexpay, ¢. e. instead of remaining [ unbap- 
tized and] dead, if the dead rise not ? 

BrsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


ARMS OF THE FAMILY OF MAR, ETC. 
(4" S. vy. 236.) 

I have much pleasure in being able to answer 
the inquiry by the Rev. Dr. Dawson-Dvurrieip 
relative to the book-plates which, in almost every 
imstance, were erased from the books in the library 
belonging to the Mar family, which had been 
saved from the flames which consumed Alloa 
House at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. 

At the outset it may be mentioned that the 
noble lady who brought the books to the hammer 
had ers endeavoured to efface everything 
which might lead to the discovery of the family 
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to which the library had belonged. In the older 
volumes the autographs of the Earls of Mar were 
cut out. One or two of the book-plates escaped 
her vigilant eye. Having purchased several of 
the volumes, 1 was so fortunate as to acquire a 
very fine copy of the rare Recueil de Divers 
Voyages curieux faits en Tartarie, en Perse, et 
Ailleurs [1173-1473], in two volumes, printed at 
Leyden 1729, 4to—both of which had fine impres- 
sions of the plate of Alloa Tower, “ built prior to 
1315,” pasted on the front board, and the arms 
on the board at the end. 

The family of Erskine was of considerable an- 
tiquity in Scotland, and had become Lords of 
Parliament there at an early date. At a later 
period Robert Lord Erskine represented the 
heiress of line of the still more ancient race of 
De Mar, who were earls prior to Malcolm Can- 
more, a dignity inherited by a regular succession 
of earls, which terminated in the direct male line 
on the death of Earl Thomas in 1377, when his 
title and domains passed to his sister Margaret 
Countess of Mar in her ownright, the wife of 
William first Earl of Douglas, who, jure curia- 
litatis, became Earl of Mar. Of this marriage 
there were a son James and a daughter Isabella, 
who upon the death of her brother, the second 
Earl of Douglas and Mar, at Otterburn in 1388, 
became Countess of Mar. She was twice mar- 
ried ; first to Sir Malcolm Drummond, and secondly 
to Alexander Stewart—a bastard son of the 
Wolf of Badenoch— of whom, as “the robber” 
earl, some account has already been given in 
“N. & Q.” By the courtesy of Scotland he in 
right of his wite became Earl of Mar, and sur- 
vived the countess, who had no family by either 
of her husbands. He died either in 1435 or 1436, 

On his death the right to the honours and 
estates passed to heir of line, Robert Erskine 
of Cratney, Earl of Mar, and Christian sister of 
King Robert the Bruce. He took the necessary 
means to establish his title and assumed the earl- 
dom; but the Mar possessions were too valuable 
to be allowed by the crown to pass to the lawful 
heir, and, under an invalid deed by Alexander, 
the robber earl, in favour of James I. of Scot- 
land, they were retained for upwards of a cen- 
tury and a half; when, by an act of justice, Mary 
Queen of Scots and her parliament recognised the 
claims of John Lord Erskine, who became Earl of 
Mar as the heir of line of the ancient earls, and 
as the next heir of Isabella, in her own right 
Countess of Mar. Thus the earldom of Mar and 
the barony of Erskine were held by the heir of the 
latter, as heir female of the former. 

The Earl of Mar was Regent of Scotland; 
and after his demise, his son and successor had 
his rights confirmed by the king and parliament, 
and the two separate honours continued in male 
possessors until the forfeiture of John Earl and 
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titular Duke of Mar for his participation in the 
rebellion of 1715. His lordship was twice mar- 
ried. By his first countess he had a son Thomas, 
usually called, notwithstanding the forfeiture, 
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Lord Erskive ; who survived his father, but died | 


without issue on March 16, 1766: and by his 


second wife, Lady Frances Pierpoint, a daughter | 


Lady Frances, who in this manner became heir 
of line of the ancient race of De Mar. 

The attainted earl had a brother James, known 
in Scotland by the title of Lord Grange, as a 
judge of the Court of Session, and subsequently 
as a political opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. 
His third but ultimately eldest surviving son 
James, who on the death of his cousin Thomas 
became heir male of the family, married his 


cousin Lady Frances, and was by her the father 


of John Francis Erskine, restored in 1824. 

The arms preserved on the boards of the book 
previously mentioned appear to have been en- 
graved between 1766 and 1776. In place of being 
uartered a3 they had been prior to the forfeiture, 
they were separate: the one bearing an earl’s 
coronet, and the other a baron’s. 

Now, according to Mr. George Erskyn, the 
baron baillie of Alloa, who held his appointment 
from the attainted peer, and who prepared a 
genealogical account of the family of Mar, still 
existing in MS. in the Mar charter chest — 


“The Earle of Mar’s coat armor is blazoned quarterly 
thus, viz. 1 and 4 ar. a bend betwixt 6 croce-crocelets 
fichie or, as the coat of the old Earles of Mar; 2 and 3 ar, 
a pale sa. as the paternal coat of Erskine ; and for bis crest 
a dexter hand proper, holding a skeen ar. hilted and 
pommelled or, supported on the dexter by a Lyon Ram- 
pant gu. and on the sinister a Griffon ar. winged, beeked, 
and armed or, The motto in ane escroil above, ‘Je pense 
Plus,’ and in a copartment below these words, ‘ Unione 
Fortior.’” 


Such were the arms of the rebel earl as used 
by him and his predecessors. Whereas by the 
separation of the characters of heir of line from 
that of heir male, Lady Frances, no doubt as pro- 
perly advised, disjoined the arms of Mar from 
the arms of Erskine, and placed them disunited 
upon a large shield, giving the “ Mars” one lion 
as a supporter, and the “ Erskines” one griffin, 
preserving both mottoes, but omitting the crest. 

This shield is suspended by a ribbon from a 
branch, which is represented as springing from 
the base of an ancient tree. 

The omission of a crest shows that these were 
the arms of a female in her own right, and 
the earl’s coronet over the Mar arms, and the 
baron’s coronet over that of the Erskines shows 
her ladyship's belief that both the honours de jure 
would have appertained to her, but for the for- 
feiture of her father. 

The time of her ladyship making this change 


must have been after the death of her brother the 
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titular Lord Erskine in 1766, when she suceeeded 
him in his real and personal estate, and when 


| she was the wife of her cousin James Erskine, 


who eventually became in 1774 heir male of the 
families. Lady Frances died 1778, leaving only 
one son John Francis, who in 1824 was, on the 
narrative of his being heir of line (not heir male), 
restored to the earldom of Mar only. 

The arms and book-plate of the Tower of 
Alloa must consequently have been engraved be- 
tween the year 1766, when Lady Frances suc- 
ceeded her brother, and the period of her death, ten 
years afterwards. The records of the Lyon Office 
would prove probably when the alteration was 
allowed, and a further inquiry after 1788, when 
James Erskine died, might show if subsequently 
there was during his lifetime any further —- 


MISTRESS CLARENCIUS. 
(4% 8. v. 315.) 

I cannot say whether the Bastard of Clarence left 
any posterity; but some of the other questions of 
L. B.C. may be very readily answered. The will 
of Thomas Duke of Clarence is not merely “men- 
tioned” by Nichols, but is printed at length in 
his Royal and Noble Wills, 4to, 1780. An abstract 
of it is given by Nicolas in his Testamenta |! etusta, 
The wills registered at Lambeth are accessible, 
and are likely to remain there, being intermixed 
with other matters of record in the archiepiscopal 
registers; but in many cases the same wills will 
also be found in the registers of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury at Doctors’ Commons. The 
lady designated by Froude as “ Lady Clarence” 
is more commonly and more properly styled 
Mrs. Clarentius. At that period the kings of 
arms ordinarily dropped their surnames, for which 
their name of office was substituted, and their 
wives followed suit. The lady in question was 
the widow of Thomas Tonge, Clarenceux, who 
died in 1531. She was certainly a great favourite 
with Queen Mary, and was one of the four 
“gentyllwomen” in attendance upon her so early as 
1536-7. She occurs a dozen times in the text ot 
the Princess's Privy-Purse Expenses, edited by Sir 
Fred. Madden; other particulars of her will be 
found in the notes to that work, p. 222; and in 
Noble’s History of the College of Arms, p. 1117. 
In agrant of the manor of Chingford in Essex she 
is styled Susan Tonge, alias Clarenceux, first lady 
of the Queen’s bedchamber; and Camden, in his 
Annals of Elizabeth, speaks of her as “a little old 
woman, which had been very inward with Queen 
Mary, and distributor of her private alms to poor 
women.” She died in or bobre 1566, when (ac- 
cording to Noble) her nephew sold the manor of 
Chingford ; but Noble, with his usual gaucherve, 
has appended (p. 118) the following passage: — 
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“Clarenceux’s sister was also greatly beloved by Mary, 
who gave her some place about her person. She died in 
December, 1556, and was buried in the church at the 
Savoy: at whose funeral was a hearse, made with two 
stories, which had one hundred white candlesticks; in 
each of them was a great quern, of half a pound of wax 
together. Upon the hearse were her arma, and the cere- 


| 
| 


monial was acccompanied with other appendages of mag- | 


nificence. 

The biographical writings of Mark Noble are 
everywhere characterised by these gross faults: 
continual blunders, imaginary additions, and the 
suppression of autborities—all enveloped in the 
vainest self-conceit, and a petty imitation of the 
insufferable affectation of Horace Walpole. He 
took the funeral here described from Strype, but 
it is really the translation of a passage in Machyn’s 
Diary, and how inaccurate I beg to show : — 

“The x day of Desember was berid at the Sawvoy 
master Clarenshus’ syster, with a herse mayd with 
stores, and ac. whytt candyllstykes, and in evere 
dylistyke a grett qwarell of alff a lb. of wax; and her 
armes apon the herse; and a dozen of torchys and her 
armes apon.” 


can- 


There is nothing, it will be seen, of this lady 
having been “ greatly beloved by Mary,” or having 
had anything to do with her; nor is the magnifi- 
cence of the funeral further described, beyond the 
hearse with its hr:dred candles (called quarels, 
not querns), and i.» dozen torches decked with 
scucheons of arms. But this lady was no relation 
of Tonge. She was the sister of Thomas Haw- 
ley, the Clarenceux then living; and whose 
funeral on August 22 following is also described 
by Machyn, p. 147. I may take this opportunity 
to remark that Noble, in p. 152, has mixed up 
the history of Thomas Hawley and that of William 
Harvey, his successor: inasmuch as it was the 
latter (subsequently Clarenceux, but then Norroy,) 
who persuaded the unfortunate Sir Thomas 
Wyatt to surrender at Temple Bar. (See my 
note in the Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen 
Mary, p. 50.) * Joun Govern Nicnots 





THE DUKE’S THEATRE, ETC. 
(4 S. v. 340.) 

The patent for the Duke’s company (servants of 
James Duke of York) was granted by King 
Charles If. to Sir William Davenant, who opened 
a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the spring 
of 1662. It was not until 1671 that they re- 
moved to Dorset Gardens. Another patent was 
given to Thomas Killegrew, who established his 
company of King’s servants in Drury Lane, on the 
completion of the theatre there, in 1663. 

The history of the modern stage dates from the 
time of these two patents. During the Common- 
weaith the theatre was discouraged, and for some 
time dramatic performances were altogether pro- 
hibited. Sir William Davenant, however, in 1656 


f 








| way—recitative, music, and scenes.” 


obtained permission to give entertainments in 
“ declamation and music after the manner of the 
ancients,” for which purpose he opened a kind of 
theatre at Rutland House, in Charterhouse Square, 
and two years later removed to the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane, where Evelyn on May 5, 1659, re- 
lates having seen “a new opera after y® Italian 
This opera 
was the ‘Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, expressed 
by vocal and instrumental music, and by art of 
perspective and scenes by Sir W. Davenant, re- 
presented daily at the Cockpit in Drury Lane at 
three in the afternoon punctually.” 

These representations do not seem to have con- 
tinued long after Evelyn's visit, for in 1659 
Rhodes, who had been wardrobe-keeper at the 
theatre in Blackfriars, obtained a license to fit up 
the Cockpit for dramatic performances.* It was 
here he brought out his two apprentices Betterton 
and Kynaston, the former of whom, with most of 
the company, were afterwards engaged by Dave- 
nant for Lincoln’s Inn Theatre. Sir W. Davenant’s 
company do not appear to have played in public 
until that building was ready for them, but they 
rehearsed and prepared their performances at 
Apothecaries’ Hall. The King’s company, on the 
contrary, gathered together from the “ scattered 
remnant ” of the six playhouses which existed at 
the time of Charles L., played at the “Bull” (in 
St. John Street), and at a new house they built in 
Gibbon’s Tennis Court in Clare Market. It was 
here that Pepys witnessed the performance re- 
ferred to by 8. W. T. They continued to act 
here from 1660 to early in 1663, when they re- 
moved to Drury Lane 

In 1682 both companies united, but separated 
again in 1695, when a new theatre, under a license 
from King William, was built “ within the Tennis 
Court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” It is this 
theatre—the third in that locality—that is re- 
ferred to by Cibber in your corresp yndent’s ex- 
tract. The house opened with Congreve’s Love 
for Love, which was so successful that a share in 
the theatre was given to the author in considera- 
tion of plays to be written. 

Covent Garden was opened by John Rich on 
December 7, 1732, with Congreve’s Way of the 
World. 8S. W. T. may be assured that Kille- 
grew’s Christian name was Thomas. In Cibber’s 





* Genest throws some doubt upon this. He says: “ It 
is certain, from Pepys, that the old actors were in posses- 
sion of the Cockpit in August, 1660, and that Rhodes’ 
company were acting in Whitefriars (or Salisbury Court, 
as it is more usually called) in March, 1661.”"—Some 
Account of the English St mge, i, 30. 

There may have been temporary changes, but if the 
new theatre was built on the site of the Cockpit it is 
evident that neither company could have played there 
for long: Rhodes probably removed to Salisbury Court, 
but I see no reason to doubt the general correctness of 
the statement of Downes in this matter. 
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A , 1822, this is correctly given in lieu of 
enry, as it appears in the only editions. 

With regard to the sites of the theatres, I refer 
your correspondent to the Historical and — 
tive Account of the Theatres of London by E. W. 
Brayley, F.A.S., 1826. CHARtes WYLIE. 


“ORTHOGRAPHIC MUTINEERS IN FRANCE.” 
(4 8. y. 360.) 
Your correspondent has evidently not seen 
Firmin Didot’s work on French orthography, the 


second edition of which, an 8vyo volume of 486 | 


pages, was published in 1868. This work treats 
the whole subject of French spelling, including 
the various reforms proposed from the fifteenth 
century downwards; but contains no reference to 
D’Alembert, who appears to have desired to re- 
store the ancient orthography. M. Didot should 
see to this, in view of another edition of his very 
interesting book. I cannot, however, touch fur- 
ther on M. Didot’s omissions, which may be more 
numerous still than they appear to be; but I 
should like very much to take the opportunity of 
referring to two most singular blunders which he 
he has committed in reference to old French. He 
quotes for a special purpose a passage from the 
Anglo-Norman poetess Marie de France as fol- 
lows: — 
“ En la vile out une abeie, 

Durement riche e garnie ; 

Mun escient [moine savant] nuneins y ot [eut] 

E abeesse kis [ qui se} gardot.” 


The bracketed words are intended as explana- 
tions; but two out of the three examples serve 
rather to hinder than to help the reader. 

On the first couplet no comment is needed 
except to explain that durement means “ exceed- 
ingly”; but I have no difficulty in saying that 
mun escient has not the remotest connection with 
moine savant; and that kis does not mean qui se 
(which would involve the idea that the abbess 
took care, not of the nuns, but of herself), but is 
a contraction of qui les—a contraction similar to 
that of es (for en /es) in the archaic formula bache- 
lier-es-lettres. As to the former instance, mun 
escient is more usually written with a before it, 
and then means “to my knowledge, as far as I 
know”; bnt the meaning is the same without 


the preposition. The explanation, then, of this | 


phrase, which is by no means rare, by “a learned 

monk,” is surely one of the “ Curiosities of Liter- 

ature.” J. Payne, 
Kildare Gardens. 


——- 


One of the first proposers of a change in French 


orthography was Jacques Dubois, better known | 
as Sylvius, who published a work on the subject | 


in 1531; and he was followed in 1545 by Louis 


(4* S. V. Arnett 30, 70, 


Meigret, who founded a school of neographers 
called after him “ Meigreitistes.” 

Although the number of those who have un- 
successfully attempted to alter English ortho- 

phy is great, I believe that the number of 
ae men who have set themselves to the task 
of improving French spelling is greater, and a 
mere list of their attempts would occupy many 
pages of “N. &Q.” In both countries some of 
the greatest men have been desirous for a system- 
atic change. In England, among others, may be 





| mentioned Sir John Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, 
| Ben Jonson, Milton, Bishop Wilkins, Dryden, 
Waller, Evelyn, James Howell, Swift, and Frank- 
lin; and in France, Ronsard, Robert Stephens, 
Corneille, Racine, Bossuet, Fénélon, Montaigne, 
and Voltaire. The various schemes of the ortho- 
graphic reformers of the sixteenth century drew 
public attention to the anomalies of the existing 
system, and some of the proposed changes took 
effect in the following century. Much honour is 
due to the distinguished literary coterie who met 
at the famous Hotel de Rambouillet, and to it 
may be traced the popularisation of theories be- 
fore held only by some of the learned. Mons, 
| Wey says of these * Précieuses” (in his ZHistoire 
des Révolutions du Langage en France, 1848, 
| p. 508) : — 
| C'est ainsi que trois jeunes femmes inconnues, Roxa- 
| lie, Silénie et Didamie, ont déraciné l’antique ortho- 
graphe de la France, et ont porté, en se jouant, un coup 
mortel & un vieil usage contre lequel s’étaient brisé 
| les plus habiles docteurs et les poétes populaires du 
| sitcle de Frangois I*t. Nous suivons docile:nent, depuis 
| 





plus d’un siécle, les lois de Madame le Roy, de Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Maurice et de Mademoiselle de la 
Durandiére.” 

Mr. D. Brarr will find a very full and interest- 
| ing account of the literature of the subject in 
| Mons. Didot’s Observations sur Orthographe fran- 
| catse, published in 1867. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








FRENCH HUGUENOTS AT THE CAPE. 
(4* S. iii, 378, 445; iv. 142, 247.) 

[ Dear Sir,—I am requested by Mr. D. J. Kurs, Usher 
of the Black Rod to the Cape House of Assembly, to for- 
ward you the inclosed very interesting communication 
relative to the family of the Huguenot Marquis de Cha- 
vonnes, Governor of the Cape from 1719 to 1724, and 
hope you will be able to afford it a place in your columns, 

Henry Hatt. 


Hampshire House, Portsmouth. ] 


Joachim Pasques, Marquis de Chavonnes, was 
married about the year 1565 to Mademoiselle 
Petronella, heiress of de la Jaille, situated near 
Nantes in Bretagne. 

The said Marquis de Chavonnes was, together 
with a great number of other Protestant noble- 
men, allured to court on the occasion of the mar- 
| riage of the young Prince of Bearn with the 
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Princess Margaret, sister of Charles [X., when | 


most of them were inhumanly massacred during 
the night of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. 
He, however, found means to escape, and fled 
with his family, as also his sister, the wife of 
Admiral de Coligny, and her daughter, the wife 
of Count de Teligni (the latter of whom, together 
with the admiral, had likewise fallen victims to 
fanaticism) to Holland, where the widow of 
Teligni, and daughter of the great Coligny, was 
subsequently married to William the first Prince 
of Orange. 

His son Pierre Pasques de Chavonnes was mar- 
ried for the first time to Mademoiselle de Coujet, 
by whom he had issue several children, who all 
died very young. After her death he 


| 


Their daughter Maria Henrica Roelanda Van 
Heyning was married on Nov. 2, 1777, to the Rey. 
Johannes Abraham Kuys, V.D.M., who died on 


| Dec. 3, 1798, aged forty-three years; whilst she 


died on August 23, 1838, aged eighty-one years. 
Out of their marriage were born— 
1, Arnoldus Philippus Kuys, born May 4, 1779, 


| died on June 24, 1832, at Hoorn in Holland. 


2. Maria Isabella Kuys, born Feb. 2, 1782, died 
Aug. 2, 1799. 
3. Aletta Martma Kuys, born Aug. 9, 1784, 


| was married to Nicolaas Harting, colonel com- 
| manding the first regiment of Cuirassiers, and 


married | 


Mademoiselle Jeanne de Savornin, from which | 


marriage were born — 


1, Dominique Pasques de Chavonnes, Feb. 2, | 


1646, in ters Veere. 

2. Louis Pasques de Chavonnes, killed at Ta- 
bago, being a captain in the regiment of Hof- 
wegen. 

3. Maurice Pasques de Chavonnes, born in the 
Hague July 23, 1654, Brigadier-general in the 
service of the United Provinces, Member of 
Council of the Supreme Government of Nether- 
land India, and Governor of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he died on Sept. 8, 
1724, 

Dominique Pasques de Chavonnes above-named 
was married in July 1669, at Breda in Holland, 
to Maria Lamy, of the house of Donquenny in 
Scotland. 

His son Dominique Pasques de Chavonnes, 
born at Lowestein in 1673, was a captain in the 
Dutch Navy. He married first Maria Magdalena 
van Grimbergen in 1698, and after her death he 
married his second wife Isabella Bolwerk in 1710, 
from which latter marriage was born — 


Maria Magdalena Pasques de Chayonnes, on | 


April 11, 1718. 

In the latter end of the same year 1718, her 
father, the said Dominique Pasques de Chavonnes, 
whilst laying with his ship in the harbour of 
Sourabaya (Java) was treacherously wounded 
with a poisoned kris by the Prince of Madura, 
whom he was conveying to Batavia as a state 

risoner, of which wound he died on January 12 

ollowing. 

His widow was remarried to Antony Jan Van 
Muyden, Senior, merchant in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company ; after whose demise 
she touched at the Ca 
the latter end of 1738, be 


on her return home in | 
. . | 
ing accompanied by her | 


after his death, to Lieut.-Col. Frederic Morbottez, 
of the same regiment. 

4. Daniel Johannes Kuys, born April 14, 1786, 
Cape Civil Service. 

5. William Comelis Kuys, born July 15, 1790, 
Civil Pensioner. 

Daniel Van Heyning above mentioned was the 
son of the Honorable Nicolaas Van Heyning, by 
his wife Geertruyda Verwerg. He was senior 
merchant in the service of the Dutch E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, and a Member of Council of the 
Cape Government. He was born in Delft on 
Nov. 2, 1686, and died at the Cape on Dec. 8, 
1759. 

The estates belonging to the family of the 
Chavonnes were confiscated by the French govern- 
ment when he left the country. The name is 
still preserved, or at least was till lately, in the 
Chavonnes Battery, now demolished, which com- 
manded the roadstead of Table Bay. 

The female line of the family of Chavonnes is 
now represented by the writer of this genealogy, 
son of the above-named Daniel ees 4 


Cape Town. 


ATTEMPTED SoLurion or THE Rippie (4" §. 

y. 381.) — 

“Tf and m be head and tail, then MADAM will agree. 
If head and tail be both cut off, still Apa’s name I see. 
The topsy-turvy turning will naught certainly avail: 
For MADAM forward backward read, she’s woman with- 


out fail. 
Cut off the bead, and let the tail escape the docking 
shears, 


We've ADAM, but A DAM denies that woman disappears, 

Or feminine at any rate, if our fastidious ears ; 

Refuse to womankind the name though given in olden 
years.” 

The author of the riddle is unknown to 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 
[We have to thank many other correspondents for 


daughter Maria Magdalena Pasques de Chavonnes, | replies to the same effect.—Ep, “ N. & Q.” 


On March 22, 1739, the said Maria Magdalena 
was married to Daniel Van Heyning, Esq., Curator 
ad Litis and Member of the Worshipful the Court 
of Justice, Cape of Good Hope. 


| 
| 





MEANING oF Worps wanTED (4" S. v. 401.) — 
Mr. Watcotr will undoubtedly receive many 
answers as to the meaning of the words which he 
gives, so I will not swell the number, but merely 
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ask if he will furnish the authorities or sources 
from whence they are taken? This is a desider- 
atum which he has omitted. J. W. 


OrrkgssivE Respecraniiity (4 §. y. 399.) — 
The interest with which I read the communica- 
tion of R. H. S. was heightened by the circum- 
stance that I believed myself to have originated 
the phrase “ Oppressive respectability” when I 
made it the subject of a club paper so entitled, 
and published on April 17, 1869. Scrutaror. 


This phrase is certainly no recent coinage. I 
have heard it colloquially used for many years. 
MAKROCHUEIR. 


“ Lay or tne Last Mrystret” anp “ Curis- 
TABEL,” WHICH WAS FIRST WRITTEN? (4S. v. 
409.)—I am surprised to see Lorp Lytretton’s 
inquiry as to whether Christabel or The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel was the earlier poem? I find the 
following in the preface to Selections from Scott 
(Moxon, 1866) by Mr. Mortimer Collins : - 

“ Sir Walter tells us that Mr. Stoddart repeated to 
him many long pieces of unpublished poetry, among 
which was Christabel. The metre of that marvellous 

oem appeared to him well titted for the legend of Gilpin 
forner, which the young Countess of Dalkeith had de- 
sired him to versify. Hence arose The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. ‘It is to Mr. Coleridge,’ says Scott, 
“that I am bound to make the acknowledgement due 
from the pupil to his master.’ Still Scott never caught, 
even in The Dridal of Triermain, the delicate rhy thm of 
Christabel.” 
MAKROCHEIR. 

Hatron Fairy (4% 8. iv. 389.) —Mr. Hetsny 
will find in a very old work, I believe, called 7he 
Gentleman's Compl te Mirrour, an account of the 

atriarch of the Hattons, being one of several 


rothers who were cousins of William, Duke of 


Normandy, and his companions in arms at tl 
Conquest. The eldest of these brothers was 
Nigel, Baron of [alton, whose line terminated in 
a heiress who married Lord Fitz-John, and was 
mother to the great John de Lacy, Baron of Pon- 
tefract, and founder of Stanlawe Abbey (the 
mother of Whalley Abbey), and ancestor of the 
Lacys Earls of Lincoln, whose heiress married 
Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, which 
ultimately vested the barony of Halton in the 
crown. The other brothers were ancestors of the 
Duttons, the Barons of Stockport, the Hasel walls, 
and other younger houses. The father of these 
brothers was Ivon, Viscount of Constantine in 
Normandy, by his wife Emme, a daughter of the 
sovereign counts of Bretagne, or Brittany, and the 
son of Nigel, Viscount of Constantine, who slew 
the invading forces of King Ethelred, or Ethel- 


bert, of England, on their landing in Normandy. 


Through this illustrious line the Hattons, Dut- 
tons, &c. spring from the old royal counts or 
dukes of Normandy, to whom, it follows, their 
descendants must be of nearer kin than our own 








royal family (since, at least, the days of the 
Tudors), and are therefore of a descent almost 


| unequalled by the most distinguished families in 





Europe. Mr. Herspy will tind further evidence 
in the MSS. in the British Museum, which | 
searched some years ago for some account of the 
Stockports. T. B. (1) 
“ Nornine Venture, Notarne Winx” (4° §. 
y. 316.)—In Schiller’s Don Carlos the idea is 
thus worded :— 
“ Wer nichts waget der darf nichts hoffen.” 
P. A. L, 
As a partial parallel, Dr. Ramace may com- 
are Theocritus xv. 61-2 :— 


i 


és Toolav metpduevar FvOov “Axcuo!, 
wadXlora waidwy, welpa Ohy wdyra reX\eira. 
J. E. Sanpys, 
£t. John’s Coll, Cambridge. 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS Contempt ” (2° S. viii, 
580; 4 S. v. 285.) — There are earlier examples 
of this proverb than the one quoted by your cor- 
respondent Bintiotuecar. Curtnam. Apuleius 
lived at the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian era, but do we not find the idea 
clearly indicated in the following passage of 
Cicero (Pro Murend, c. 9) ? — 

*“Primum ista nostra assiduitas, Servi, nesci 
interdum afferat hominibus fastidii, 
tatis”; 


, quantum 
quantum  satie- 


and again we have it in Livy (born n.c. 59; died 
4.D. 17) in book xxxv. c. 10: — 

“ Assiduus in oculis hominum, que res minus verendos 
magnos homines ips satietate facit.” 

Plutarch, too (born about a.p. 50; died about 
A.D. 120), has not failed to notice (C. AZar. ec. 16) 
this peculiarity of the human mind :— 

‘Hyciro yap WoOAAG wey emnpedecIa Tay ov mpordy- 
Twy Thy Kavdtnta Tos poBepuis* ev Se rij cuvnfela, 
Kal ra ioe Seva Tijyv ExrArAntw aroBdddrgew. 

“For he thought that novelty causes the imagination 
to add much to objects of terror, while things really ter- 
rible lose their effect by familiarity.’ 

The first part of the sentence is the “omne 
ignotum pro magnifico” of Tacitus (Agric. c. 30.) 
The French have appropriated the idea, as we find 
La Fontaine (Fables, iv. 10) saying — 

“ De loin, c’est quelque chose; et de pres, ce n'est rien.” 

Ido not recollect having met it in Italian au- 
thors, but some one of your correspondents may 
be able to show that it is not unknown te them. 

Cravrurp Tarr RaMAGs. 


Jony Hawxrns, M.D. (4% S. v. 224, 330, 347.) 
The authority for my statement respecting Sit 
Thomas Hawkins is Anthony & Wood. If H. 
will refer to Athene O.vonienses (3rd ed. Bliss, 
1817), vol. iii. 524, he will find the following :— 


, 
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“ As for Sir Thom. Ilawkins, Knight, before mentioned, | made to a monastery by Radulf Filgeriensis, with 


he was an ingenious man, was as excellent in the he | the authorisation of King Henry I. (Beauclere), 
t 


of music, as in poetry and translated, &e. 

other translatious he hath made, or what books he hath 
written, I know not, nor anything else of him, only that 
he was of Nash Court in the parish of Boughton under 
the Blean in Kent, where dying in the latter end of 
1640, as it seems, was buried in the parish church of 
Boughton, near to the graves of his father Sir Th 
Hawkins, Kuight, and of Anne his mether, He had an 
ingenious brother names | John Hawkins, Doctor of Phy 

in “Lond Mh. 2 ce és 

I believe all the pedigrees of the ol 1 family of 
Hawkins of Nash give both brothers ; but perhaps 
the most accessible auth rity to which I can refer 
H. is Ifasted, whose account of the family seems 

have been chiefly compiled from the monu- 
ments at Boughton church. LHe states (in. 4 e 
eq.) that Sir Thomas Hawkins, Knight, who died 
at Nash April 10, 1617, aged sixty-eight, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Ciriac Pettitt ot Coikins, 
Feedary of Kent; she died Oct. 5, 1616, aged 
sixty-four: that the y had issue (besides four 
other sons and six daughters) — 

l. Sir Thomas, Knight, of Nash, of fine accom- 
plishments and | arning, married Elisabeth, daugh- 
ter of John or George Smith of Ashby, Leicester- 
shire, and had two sons John and Thomas, who 
both died s. p 

4, Richard, of Selling, who succeeded his brother 
Sir Tho nas in 1640 . and removed to Nash. He 
married, and through him the descent continued. 

6. J ,M D., who married Frances Pcwer, 
Oxford, a had Francis. G. F. D. 








ai 
Hyper Famiry (4 S, vy. 340.)—6. Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde's son. This was Edward Hyde, the 
third son, who died Jan. 10, 1664. (Wood's Fasti 
Oxonicnses, Bliss edition, part 11. p. 252.) 

L L. H. 

Mirtrary Musrers (4S, y. 341.)—A full and 
interesting account of these musters in Lancashire 
will be found in The Lancashire Lieutenancy under 
the Tudors and Stuarts (vols. xlix. and 1. of Cheet- 
ham Society. ) 

The oe sons requive d to furnish arms, &ec. were 
in almost all cases landed ge ntry. An order for 
deputy-lie utenanis for the muster of 1589 directs 
“to make perfect books of all armour and warlike 
weapons and furniture within the shire, as well 
private as common.” And the “Commission of 
Array’ orders “constables of hundreds to summon 
every male (of all degrees and conditions) able to 
bear arms, Na ‘tween the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
in every parish,” &c. H. Fisnwick. 








ORIGINALLY MonTBRAY 
(2°? S. v. 436; vi. 53, 89,274; viii. 217, 309: 
xi. 328.)—On a pare hment of anno 1112 I possess 
in fine prese rvation, a copy of which I took the 
liberty of se nding to “N. & Q.” a year or two 
ago, being a grant of land in the forest of Savigny 


Mowpsray Famity: 


Jive eggs a-) 


bearing the king’s sign manual, “with part of his 
great seal; and also the signs manual of several 
of his barons, amongst whom are “ Nigel* de Al- 
binneio & ng of de Albinneio” (pincerue regis), 
from whom, I suppose, the Earls of Arundel de- 
scended. In the body of this document I see the 
name of “ Ranulf de Vireio” as one of the wit- 
nesses on the part of the donor. What was he 
to Geof Irey de Wiren inquired after (“N. & Q.” 
24S. vi. 89) ? P. A. L. 
I anET Geppgs (4 S. v. 367.)—Have not the 
printers spoiled the first line in the litany by 
mis punctuation? To invoke deliverance from 
‘pupil-pastor, tutor-flock”’ —7. e. a minister who 
is to be pupilized, tutored, and dictated to by his 
flock, has some meaning; but to invoke deliver- 
ance from [pupil and pastor, tutor and flock, 
“pupil, pastor, tutor, flock,” seems to have no 
point. P.. ¥. 
Liverroot Tyrrocrapiy (4 8S. v. 316.) — 
Cotton says in his Typographicul Gazetteer, Second 
Series (Oxford, 8vo, 1866) — 
“A newspaper, the Liverpool Courant, was published 
here in 1713, but the earliest Liverpool book which I have 
heard of is A Sermon by the Rev. E. Alanson, printed in 


1724, 4to.” 


J. Macray. 

Five Eaes (4 §S. iii. 504, 610; iv. 242, 326.) 
Considering the proverb, “ You come with your 

venny, and four of them are rotten,” I 
think that this enigmatic il phrase is equivalent 
simply to “a penny worth.’ 

In Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1 (if the reading 
be allowed), we have Moth’s “ penny of observa- 
ti — In Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5, the Nurse says 
of Juliet asleep, “ you take your pennyworths 
now.” “ Pennyw wth” is common enough in such 
asense. Books with ak titles as A Penniworth 
of Wit were numerous. 

We still offer to the brow: 
for your thoughts.” 





i-student “a penny 
Joun ADDIS. 


ALEXANDER Puizos RHANKABES: “THE 
Prince or Morea” (4 8, iv. 534.) —The author 
of the historical romance, Zhe Prince of Morea, 
is, if Iam rightly informed, the Greek diploma- 
tist commonly spoken of as Count Rhangave by 
the newspapers, who little more than a year ago 
took the leading part at Paris in the diplomatic 
conferences between Turkey and Greece. A com- 
mon friend pronounces him to be a very good 
poet and an excellent German scholar, whose 
knowledge of German is such that = is even fond 
of writing German hexameters. According to the 
late Professor Fallmerayer of Munich, the Rhan- 
gabes (sic)—together with the Kallimachi, Nota- 
ras, Maurokordatos, Kantakuzenos, and Hypsi- 
lantis— belong to the pure Greeks (echten Hellenen), 
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who, with the blood and the spirit of intrigue 
and independence, have kept to themselves the 
elegance, the good taste, and the ingenium * of 
the Byzantine empire even after the Turkish con- 
quest. (Vide Aritische Versuche, p. 541, 1861, 
from the review of the Comtesse Doria d’Istria’s 
excellent work Les Femmes en Orient.) 
Hermann Kinpr. 
Germany. 


Greek Cuvurcn 1N Sono Fierps (3" S. x. 
68.)—The inscription written upon a white marble, 
with capital Greek letters, over the west door of 
this church, can be interpreted as follows :— 

“In the year of salvation 1677 this church was erected 
for the Hellenic race, the king being the Most Serene 
Charles the Second, the heir to the throne being the Por- 
phyrogenitos (born in the purple) prince, Lord James, 
and the bishop being the Most Reverend Henry Cromp- 


ton, at the expense of the above and of the rest of the | 


bishops and nobles, and by the assistance of our Hum- 
bleness (the Bishop) of Samos, Joassaph Georginos, from 
the Isle of Melos,”’ 

RHoDOCANAKIS. 


“Tour IN ScoTLanD 1n 1803” (4S. v. 246.) 
The writer was the late Rev. Philip Homer, an 
under-master of Rugby School, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
was the Rey. John Slack, under-master of Rugby, 
afterwards high-master of St. Paul’s School, 


London. J.R. B. 


Oyster Tasies (4" §, vy. 316.)—If I remember 
rightly, the communion-table in Jesus Hospital, 
Bray, co. Berks, used to stand endwise at the 
west end of the chapel. I have an idea also that 
there were seats round it. Perhaps some Berks 
correspondent would be able to state whether I 
am correct or not. We D> oe Oe 


LEADE For Mirx (4 8. v. 341.)—Doubtless a 
shallow leaden trough in which the milk stood 
for the cream to rise. Such are set up in dairies 
now, and have plugs by which the milk is let off 
from under the thick supernatant cream. 

i eA 

Winterton, Brigg. 

Marnum Hore (4 S, vy, 341.) — Probably 
Lower Marnham near Tuxford, lying south-west 
of its vilifiers, gets the credit of originating all 
the rain a south-west wind brings. In Leyland 
hundred in Lancashire, “Bosco hole” is spoken 
of in exactly the same way, and Burscough, the 
place intended, also lies to the south-west. It is 
curious that in both cases “ Hole” seems to be 
added in a kind of revenge for the bad weather. 

ep 





* Prof. Fallmerayer often uses this word—the inginc 
or ingeny—the nature of anything, the natural disposi 
tion, strength, ability. Ingenium is used pro naturd 
cujusque—inborn or implanted, or ingrafted by nature. 





His fellow-traveller | 





[4 S. V. Arrix 80, ’70, 





—— 


Print or RovesrizrRe (4" S. vy. 341.)—I can 
only answer partially to this query. The print is 
one of a series—ail good and expressive— by 
Fiesinger, after J. Guerin. The others I likewise 
possess are Petion, Rewbell, Barnave, Charles 
and Alexandre Lameth, Malouet Rabant, St. 
Etienne, Bertrand, Barére de Vieuzac, La Roche- 
foucauld, Liancourt, and Mirabeau. They can be 
had at Danlo Ainé, Quai Voltaire, Paris. At the 
foot of each is written: “a Paris, chez l’'Auteur, 
Quay des Augustins, n° 71, au 3°,” 

Underneath the name of Robespierre stands, 
“Député de Artois 4 Assemblée Nationale en 
1789,” which gives the probable date of this 
print. He was then thirty years of age. 

PA. L 

Beavry Unrortunate (3 8, xi. 517; xii. 18, 
114; 4 S. i. 38.)—I know not whether the fol- 
| lowing line in Ilomer (Ji. viii. 228), in reference 
to the Greeks, may not be the earliest trace of 
beauty being connected with misfortune and dis- 
grace :— 

Aiddés, ‘Apyetat, xdx’ éddyxea, €idos &ynrol. 

* For shame, ye Argives, a base disgrace though to be 

admired for your fair forms.” 





And again, in speaking of Paris (J1. iii. 39), he 
refers to his beauty and misfortunes :— 

Atcrapt, eldos &p:o7€, yuvamaves, Hreporevrd, 

“ Unfortunate Paris, fairest in form, infatuated with 
love of woman, deceiver.” 

Seneca (Iippolytus, line 820) does not agree 
with Mr. Keigutiey in thinking that beautiful 
men are fortunate. He says :— 

* Raris forma viris (secula prospice) 
Impunita fuit.” 
And so’ strongly did Diana feel this, that when 
Hippolytus was changed irto Virbius (Ovid, Met. 
xv. 537) she added years and hoary hair to save 
her favourite from further calamities. 

Galen (Protrept. c. 4) attempts to give a reason 
why misfortune is so often connected with beauty, 
| and I believe that he has hit upon the true cause. 
| He says :— 

TloAAois cuvé8n wepiBAewras Bi: KdAAOS “yeryernutvors 
GucAjjou Ths éavtav wuxis, Ke. 

“Tt has happened to many who have been distin- 
guished for their beauty to neglect the education of their 
mind.” 

And we find a saying of the Emperor Julian 
(Ammian. Marcel. lib. xxv. c. 4, ed. Bipont. 1786) 
bearing on the same subject :— 

“Turpe est sapienti, cum habeat animum, captare 
laudes ex corpore.” 


Cravururp Tair Ramage. 


Tue Eart or Derpy (4 S. v. 861.) —I have 

a small 4to volume published in 1629, having for 
title Tomus alter et idem, or The Historie of the 
| Life and Reiyne of that famous Princesse Eliza- 
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beth, which gives the following account of the 
death of the Earl of Derby : — 

“Ferdinand Stanley, Earle of Derby, he whom we 
spake of before in the last yeare, died in the prime of his 
youth, but not Without suspition of poyson, hauing been 
miserably afflicted with cruell paines and casting vp stuffe 
like the colour of rusty Iron. In his chamber was found 
a little Image made of Waxe with the belly of it thrust 
through with haires iust of the colour of those of his 
head, which was Ir d there (as the wiser then thought) 
to remoue the suspition of poysoning him away, and father 
his death upon the art of Witchcraft. That which in his 
sicknesse he cast up by vomiting so distayned his feet 
with a silver colour that they would never be recovered 
againe to their former hue; his carkasse (although it 
were wrapt up in Seare-cloth and covered with lead) did 
so flow with corrupted and stinking humours that no 
man in @ long time durst come neere bis buriall place, 
There fell no small suspition of his death upon his Horse- 
keeper, for assoon as the Earle was once dead he fled 
away with one of his best Llorses.” 

I have not the means of referring to Camden’s 
Annals of Elizabeth to ascertain how far this is a 
mere translation. No mention is made of Cam- 
den. The dedication to King Charles concludes 
an eulogy of Elizabeth by leaving her “for an 
example to your envious Imitation and her un- 
worthy Translator to the gratious acceptance and 
Princely pardon of Your Majesties most loyall 
subject and humble poore Scholler Tho: Browne. 
From my study at Ch. Ch. in Oxon.” “ Trans- 
lator ” may be a synonym of “ recorder,” but taken 
in connection with the Latin opening of the title, 
it would seem to imply that the book is a trans- 
lation merely. Who was this “Tho: Browne” 
The author the Pseudodoxia was at Oxford 
from 1623 to 1629, in which latter year he took 
his degree of M.A.; but he was of Pembroke. 
One or two differences in the matter of the quota- 
tion respecting the ‘Earl of Derby will be noticed; 
that, for example, respecting the staining of the 
feet instead of the silver, the latter being ob- 
viously the most likely to be correct. 

G. J. De Wiipe. 

Asser or St. Fryar, Innismore (4** S. vy. 
341, 409.)—As I take a very deep interest in every 
legend respecting St. Fin-Barre—the patron saint 
of my native city and its cathedral—I made a close 
examination of Inismore, or the Great Isle of 
Aran, Galway, Ordnance Sheets 110 and 111, 
but without meeting any notice of the name of 
St. Bane in the topography of the island. This 
place seems rich in ancient remains. The saints 


¢ 


ol 


who appear to have had once a local habitation | 


and a name in this place are: St. Brecan, bishop, 
whose bed, well, church, and grave are marked ; 
he was of “the race of Corbmac Cas, son of Oilill 
Olum” (Martyrology of Donegal, p- 117); his 
festival is on May 1. We also meet with St. 
Kieran, St. Soorney, Temple-Macduagh=Church 


of Mac-Duach, i.e. Colman: “he was of the race | 


of Fiachra, son of Eochaidh Muidhmheadhoin ” 


| 


| (i. p. 39); his festival is observed on Feb. 3. 
Some very curious historical notices of this place 
will be found in The Annals of the Four Masters. 
From a passage under A.D. 1396, Dr. O’Donovan 
observes, “It would appear from it that the 
writer did not consider Aran as a part of Ireland.” 
(Note, vol. iv. p- 744.) Under 1537 it is called 
“ Aran of the Saints.” It was also celebrated as the 
residence of St. Endeus and a multitude of holy 
men. Roderick O’Flaherty says :— 

“De clanoa Huamoriis Zneas et Conquovarus paulo 
ante Salvatoris adventum sub Mauda Connactie regina 
floruerunt, ab hoc Dun-zngus ingens opus Lapideum sine 
cxmento tamen, quod ducentas vaccas in area contineret 
supra altissimam maris crepidinem e vastw molis rupibu 
erectum adhuc extat in Aranna magna sinus Galviensis 
insula, S. Endei incolatu, et Sanctorum multitudine 
postea celebri; ab illo perpetua incolarum traditione Con 
quovari filii Huamorii Dunum nuncupatur, alia similis 
maceries inde non procul ad ortum in Aranna media 
insula.”— Oyygia, pars iii. cap. ii. 

Perhaps the ingens opus Lapideum sine cemento 
refers to the Cyclopean walls we see noticed on 
the Ordnance Map. R. C. 

Cork, 

Swiss Boy's Sone (4 8. vy. 381.)—About fif- 
teen years ago we had a French bonne, who was 
very musical, and used to sing for us children all 
sorts of songs, the “Swiss Boy” among the 
number. I forget the words except the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Quand j'ai parti de mon pays, 

Pas plus haut qu'une botte, 
Mon pére m’a donné quatre sous, 
Ma mitre une culotte, 

Avec que mi, 

Avec-que ma, 
Avec-que ma marmotte en vie. 

“ Ma marmotte a mal au | 
11 lui faut un emplatre. 
Quel emplitre y mettrons-nous ? 

Un emplatre de salade. 
Avec-que mi,” ete. 

The chorus or “ refrain” I remember per- 
fectly. It never struck me as being other than 
quite intelligible, meaning that when he left his 
native village his marmotte was alive. Unfor- 
tunately our old bonne died last October, or I 
would have procured the entire song. If J. 
MANUEL would like the air, I can copy it from 
memory. It is very simple and pretty. The air 
of “ Buy a broom” is well known in Germany 
under the title of “ Lieber Augustin.” 

E. L. S.’s DaveHTER. 


“Summum Jus, Summa Inzurtra” (4% S. vy. 
317.)—Mr. Ramage cites in his book, Beautiful 
Thoughts from Greek Authors (p. 51), a phrase 
from Aristotle (Ethic. y. 14), in which the idea 
of summum jus, summa injuria may be traced. 
Mr. Ramage does not refer to Columella, but he 
mentions Terentius on p. 572 of his Beautiful 
Thoughts from Latin Authors. 


ied, 
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Mr. Bohn, who, according to his own confession, 





existing words without any violation of analogy; 


wrote the greater part of Riley’s Dictionary of | but unless received into the language by usage 


Latin Quotations (which unfortunately never in- 
dicates any source) says under the heading 

“Summum jus sepe summa injuria est ” (C1c.) 
that “the maxim” was a favourite one “ with the 
Emperor Justinian.” 

Amongst the modern imitators of the Latin 
adage I must mention, next to Racine, Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire. Montesquieu says :— 

“La justice consiste & mesurer la peine a la faute, et 
Cextréme justice est injustice lorsqu'elle n’a nul ézard aux 
considérations raisonnables qui doivent tempérer la rigueur 
de la loi.’ 

This is to be found in Larousse (Flore Latixe, 
p. 421), who, however, does not think it worth 
while to quote the page and volume of the 
celebrated philosopher's works. I have vainly 
searched for it. Mr. Ramage does not mention it 
under the extracts from L’ Esprit des Lois in his 
Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian Au- 
thors. Nor does he cite the two following lines 
by Voltaire in his piece Gidipe (Act IIL. Se. 3) : 

“Puiocrére (to (pire). 
Notre équité, seigneur, est inflexible et pure ; 


Mais l'extréme justice est une extréme injure.” 

This translation of the Ciceronian adage pleases 
me more than the one cited by G. A. B. as be- 
longing to Racine. 
writes that Voltair 
quoted verse :— 


Larousse (as above) also 
is the author of the often- 


“ Qui n’est que juste est dur, qui n'est que sage est triste.” 

He omits the necessary indications where to 
find it: I did not find it. Mr. Ramage seems to 
have met with the same fate; at least the line is 
conspicuous only by its absence in the above- 
mentioned French quotation-book. 

It is now a capital opportunity for me to repeat 
the question I once laid before the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” without obtaining any answer to it: 
Who is the author of— 

“ Justice n'est pas justice, justice c'est l’équité.” 
The phrase has the same train of thought as — 
“Summum jus, summa injuria,” 
and is invariably attributed to Catherine II. of 
Russia. 


| of citizenship. 


and noticed in_dictionaries, it is at least question- 
able whether the words.so formed have the right 
I much doubt whether parorysmal 
answers these conditions. 

Mr. Arthur Hallam, in his remarkable tract 
called Theodicea Novissina, which his father 
printed in the first issue of his Remains (never 


| published, as I believe), but for some reason sup- 


pressed in the second, uses the word abysmal. 
This is clearly not correct etymologically. 
LYTTELTON. 
Tur “ Monruty Magazine” (4 S. v. 360.) 
It was commenced by Sir R. Phillips in 1796 
and continued till 1825 in this form. A New 
Series began in 1826 and continued till 1834, 
The volumes for 1835 form another series, and 
from this date till 1858 it was continued as 
Monthly Magazine of Politics, Literature, and the 
Belles Lettres. From 1839 to 1843 it appears as 
the Monthly Magazine, edited by J. A. Heraud. 
There are about ninety-seven volumes altogether, 
Joun Piceort, Jun. 
Joun Owen (4" S. v. 560.)—Bexerqve will 
find some clue to the information he requires in 
the lately published Llyfryddiacth y Cymry 
(Cambrian Bibliography), p. 633. It there states 
that John Owen was a tradesman of Machynlleth, 
one of the proprietors of the Dyfn-gwm lead 
mine, and a member of the Welsh Calvinistic 
church. He died in Llangyndeyrn, in the county 
of Carmarthen, 1830, aged seventy-two. From 
p. 638 of the same work he appears to have been 
a bookseller. No particulars respecting his 
family or pedigree are given. EF. 


Oxtver Cromwett’s Morusr (4" S. v. 3598.) 

“Situated on a small rock, connected by a causeway 
with the main-land, stands the Castle of Rosyth, noticed 
in the novel of The Abbot. It is a ruinous square tower, 
forming the north-east angle of what must have been a 
pretty large square of buildings. Over the gateway is a 
mouldered armorial bearing, surmounted by a crown and 


M. R.1561. On the stone bars of the great windows of 


| the hall, which are evidently much more recent thau 


I must of course wind up this quotation-article | 


with a quotation. The following is from La- 
rousse, and is rather amusing :— 


| 
“Le fameux parasite Montmaur fit une application 


oo de ce texte latin. Un jour qu'il dinait chez 
e chancelier Sécuier, il eut son habit taché par du jus 
u’un domestique y laissa tomber en desservant, et comme 


il soupconnait le magistrat d‘étre l'auteur de cette mau- | 


vaise plaisanterie, il dit en le regardant : Summum jus, 
summa injuria.” 
H. Trepemay. 
Amsterdam. 


Ruyue (4" S. v. 379.) —The affix -al, like | 
many others, -i/y, -able, &e., may be tagged on to | 
} 


the original loop-holes, is ‘F « S’ and *M « N. Anno 

1639.’ Upon the south side of the Castle near the door 

is this inseription :— 

“*IN DEV TYM DRAW YIS CORD YE BEL TO CLINK, 
QVYHAIS MERY VOCE VARNIS TO MEAT AND DRINK. 
“There appear to be the remains of a four-gun battery 

on the side of the rock next the sea. This castle is 

by (Sir) Robert Sibbald to have been the seat of Stewart 

of Rosyth or Durisdeer, a descendant of James Stewart, 

brother to Walter, the great Steward of Scotland, 
father of Robert If. There is a tradition that the mother 


of Oliver Cromwell was born in it, and that the Protecter 





visited it when he commanded the army in Scotland.” 

The New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ix. Edio. 

1845, p. 239. (B. M. 2063, b.) 2 
Cuartes VIVIA¥. 


41, Eccleston Square, 8.W. 
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Henry Duke or Guise (4 S. v, 373.)—I fear 
the discovery at Paris The Guardian gave cur- 
rency to, of a most interesting autograph of Henry 
Duke of Guise, will turn out to be some new 
Vrain- Lucas affair, as Le Balafré never was known 
to sign “Le B.” Should indeed this document 
relate to the St. Barthélemy Massacre, and be of 
that period, could it not just as well be attributed 
to the villainous murderer of Admiral Coligny, 
the Bohemian Karl Dianowitz, called Le Besme 
(der Béhm), who, after preparing for the bloody 
deed in accordance with the Duke de Guise’s in- 
structions, will have written to apprise him that 
“all is arranged for the 24th,” and, as a matter 
of course, the Balafré will have transmitted the 
note to his royal and most worthy mistress? But 
is not the Pall Mall Gazette rather too sweeping 
in its assertion, that “autograph collectors in 
Paris have recently shown themselves so easily 
hoaxed”? Because avery worthy savant has most 
unfortunately and inexplicably allowed himself to 
be gulled to the tune of 120,000 francs, is it quite 
fair to judge “ab uno omnes” Parisian autograph 
collectors ? P. A. 

Lysiensts (4 S. vy. 360.)\—There can be little 
doubt that this word indicates a native of “ 
cium,” or “Licium” —the Latinised nan 
Leece, a town of Otranto, in the Neapoli 








minions. “The quadrigesimal sermons (says 
Adam Clarke) of Robert Caraccivli, bishop of 





Leece, are said to have been printed here in 1490, 
but the edition is very dubious.” 
Witiiam Bares. 
“ Berive” (4S. iv. 500; v.51, 158, 286, 392.) 
This word, in the sense used by Sir W. Scott 
in the Antiquary, and as referred to | y Mr. M‘Kre 
for “immediately ” or * by- ind-bye,” 
in the rural districts of Lancashire. Nothing is 
more common than the response “I'll do it be- 
live,” when you ask for anything to be done. 
Wm. Donson. 


Is current 


Preston. 

This word is used by old people in Ayrshire 
and Dumfriesshire in the sense of “ by and bye,” 
as “I'll come belive,” or “He'll be here belive,” 
meaning, “I'll come by and bye,” or “ He'll be 
here by and bye”; and has no reference to haste 
or hurry, but rather implies that there is no hurry. 

Jas. JENKINS. 

Eastney. 

Fisu and Bane (4 S. v, 404.)—Bang, or more 
correctly vaxg, in Newfoundland parlance is con- 
sidered to signify cod boiled with pork, to harden 
the fish. The part of the island where this deli- 
cacy is eaten to perfection is the Bay of Placentia. 
The old inhabitants of that portion recall with 
feelings of great pleasure the sojourn of H. R. H. 
Prince William Henry, as captain of H. M.S. 
Pegasus, 28, during the summer of 1786 in their 
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far-famed bay. This dainty was several times par- 
taken of by the sailor prince, and much relished 
by him. The derivation of this word is from 
viand, corrupted into vang by the fishermen of 
Dorset and Devon who frequent the coasts of 
Newfoundland. Probably from their proximity 
with whom the French fishermen of St. Pierre 
and Meguilon, whose intercourse was continuous 
during the fishing season, and the French fish- 
eries on that part of Newfoundland which coasts 
Labrador, gives the same reason for the Cana- 
dian use of fish and vang. Bang is decidedly a 
misprint in Mr. Morriss’s letter. Spruce-beer is 
the correct drink with this dish. A. 

Cork: Cramp (4S, yv. 380.)—It may be as 


| well to note that, in East Yorkshire, the knuckle 


portion of the bone in a leg of mutton was worn 
in the pocket as a cure for cramp. I have heard 
of potatoes being used in the same manner for a 
similar purpose. Several such instances have 
been recorded in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Ww. cC. B. 

Hull. 

Provincrat Grossary (4" S. v. 1, 302, 
362.)—Fully concurring in the desirableness of 
forming an extended glossary of provincial words, 
and wishing all success to the undertaking, I am 
desirous of mentioning that the Herefordshire 
Glossary, compiled by the late Sir G. C. Lewis, 
contains several typographical errors, and re- 
quires revision before it could be made use of. 
l am induced to refer to this, as having been one 
of the original contributors to that collection. 

T. W. Wess. 


9" 
ad 


Hardwick Vicarage, Hay, S. Wales. 


Demostuenes (4 §. v. 340.) —On ordeis mpa- 
yuarixh v. Hermogenes, rep) trav ordcewr, cap. il., 
ap. Rhetores Grect, vol. ii. p- 139, 1. 10, ed. Spengel 
= vol. iii. p. 12, ed. Walz. 
d&udicBhrnors wep) mpdyyaros wéddovtos, ef Set yeréaOar 
Tébe rt 2) mh yeréoOa, Sodvar } wh Sodvat. 

On %yypahos v. Hermogenes, w. s. p. 142, Spengel, 


. ‘ - Z 
h pty yap eorw Syypados xd pnrod twos AauBdrovca 


mpaypatixh yao éorw 


thy Shrnow Kal } pev tyypadds doriw amrayoy?) 
Tis eiOuvdialas Kara mapaypadhy ard pnrod twos, we? 
0d h Chrnors, olov Sis wept Tay abrav Sixas wh elvar. 

See further Miiller and Donaldson’s Greek 
Literature, vol. iii. pp. 157-8, and Cope’s Introd. 
to Aristotle's Rhet., pp. 397-400. 

T. E. Sanpys. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Mvrvat Forervensss (4 8, v. 339.)—In de- 
fault of a better instance of a recognition by 
Greek philosophers of the principle of mutual 
forgiveness, I may quote the saying of Diogenes 
(ap. Plutarch, De cap. ex Inimicis utiitate, 4 = 
p- 88 b), mas Gurvotuce tov exopdv; abros wards 
wayabds yeréuevos. I have had occasion to cite 
this in the course of a note on Isocrates’ Ad De- 
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monicum, § 26, ed. 1868, wl.ich will supply Dr. | 
Ramace with several instances of the ordinary | 
Greek principle of retaliation. 

I e this opportunity of drawing Dr. Ra- 
MAGE’s attention to two books (of a kindred 
nature to his own) which may be new to him : — | 
Wuestemann’s Promptuarium Sententiarum, Nord- 
husae, 1864; and Schneider's Christliche Klinge 
aus den Griech, u. Rim. Klassikern, Gotha, 1865, 

T. E. Sanpys. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Names or Scorrisa Martyrs (4" 8. iy. 479; 
y. 206, 306.) — HerMENTRUDE, it seems, believes 
all. The women, by a special military commis- 
sion with the aid of a jury, were found guilty of 
sedition and treason. The sentence ordering them 
to be drowned was cruel but military, and might 
long ago have suggested the true facts. There is 
no doubt the women were taken down to the sea 
an put into it, but there is as little doubt it was 
just to give them a ducking, and strike terror in 
the country, The ducking over, the women were 
taken out; indeed it is even confessed by those 
claiming for them the honorrs of martyrdom, the 
younger one (Wilson) was so taken out. After- 
wards they were carried to Edinburgh, reprieved | 
on their own petition by the privy council, and 
there is no doubt ultimately set at liberty. This 
simple view of the subject reconciles the whole 
evidence on both sides, It shows an apparent 
drowning, then a remission, and establishes the 
truth of Sir George Mackenzie’s inferential denial 
that any martyrdom took place at Wigtown. 

W. MLR. 

Tae Guittotrs (4" §. y. 145, 231, 326.)— 
As a“ pendant ” to Captain Burton's story in Jonah 
Barrington’s Personal Sketches of his own Times, 
of which I see Messrs. Routledge have just brought 
out a new edition (I have not the book at hand 
to give volume and page), there is an account 
of an Irish mower, who, as he was going to work 
‘carrying his _ over his shoulder, saw a salmon 
lying under the bank of a river, and trying to 
“prod” it with the handle of his scythe, brought 
the blade of it down with such force on his neck | 
as to decapitate himself. W.T.T.D. | 

No writer on this subject in “N. & Q.” ap- 
— to have taken notice of the true difference 

tween the French invention and the Maiden, 
and all other mechanical contrivances of the same 
kind. It consists in the form of the axe or knife, 
which has a slanting edge instead of a horizontal 
one, thereby giving a drawing instead of a chop- 

ing cut, the former by far the more effectual. 
his was the real improvement. 
W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 








Temple. 


Iron Tenw1s-Batts (4 8. ii. 178; v. 263.)— | 
There is a tomb in Elford church, Staffordshire, 


| Dublin. 


with the effigy of a boy holding a ball in one 
hand, and pointing to his forehead with the other, 
with the inscription “ Ubi Dolor ibi Digitus.” 
J. RB. 

TABLE oF Forsippen Deeress (4* S. v. 297.) 
These tables are to be seen painted on the west 
wall of the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
Leadenhall Street. W. B. Tare, 

Denmark Hill. 


York, Lonpon, Lixcotn (4 S. v. 201, 303.) 


| This distich about York, London, and Lincoln has 


been known in this part of Lincolnshire “from 
the time of which man’s memory runneth not to 
the contrary.” 

I have heard it explained thus :— York was the 
greatest city of England under the Romans [an 
error by the way], but it was destroyed by the 
Danes, and has never arisen to its former splend- 
our. London is the greatest city now, but shall 
be swept away by pestilence, and then Lincoln will 
become the capital. The interpretation though 
foolish is, I believe, very old. 

EpwarD Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“T sLert AND DREAMED,” ETc. (4 8. y. 174.) 
The lines first appeared, I think, some thirty 
years since in the Dial, a magazine which was 
founded by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, and others. Their authoress, an American 
lady, died in 1848, As completed, they were as 
follows: — 

“T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream then a shadowy lie ? 
Toil on, poor heart, unceasingly, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A truth and noonday light to thee.” 
Dd, 
Boston, U.S. 


Broeraray: Witmor (4 §S, v. 61.) — Arthur, 
son and heir apparent of Sir Charles Wilmot, 
Viscount Wilmot of Athlone, married the second 


| daughter of Sir John Ilill, of Hill’s Court, in the 
| suburbs of Exeter, Devon. 


She died Oct. 31, 
1632, and was buried in the church of St. Nicholas, 
CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Curtovs Bett Lecenp (4 8, v. 315, 352.) — 
Gaude is doubtless the missing word. It was 
omitted in the rubbing sent to Mr. ELLAcoMBE. 
If we read — 

“Gaude quod post ipsum scandis ; 
Erit honor tibi grandis 
In celi palatio” 


all the requirements of sense and sound will be 


| satisfied. ‘The last century transcriber appears to 


have copied the first line right, and the second 
wrong. J.T. F. 
Winterton, Brigg. 
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Justices or THE Prace (4 S. v. 118, 258.)— 
In the Public Record Office (Miscell. Excheg. 
Q. R. post Jac. I, *) is a list of lords lieutenants 


and magistrates in the several counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, for the second year of Charles I. 
CoRNvB. 


Mayor Anpré (4" S, iv. 387, 543; v. 77, 
184, 263, 365.)—In the spring of 1859, when I 
visited that fine old institution, Yale College, 
Newhaven, Connecticut, U.S. (one of the very 
few places where I saw an Euclid), among 
other curiosities in the museum was a small pen- 
and-ink portrait of Major André, drawn by him- 
self. The frame was about six or seven inches 
long by three or four in length. So far I think I 
can speak with confidence. I may add that I do 
not think there was any scene, but only a sketch 
of the Major himself; and that I was told that, on 
the morning of his execution, he presented it to 
the person in whose custody he was. I am sorry 
I am unable to say more ‘about it; but perhaps 
these few lines may suggest a likely track for 
further inquiry. H. R. 


Epwarp CHartes Ruper (4 S. y. 315) 


of Abbey Manor House, Evesham, born 1828, | 


recently high sheriff of Worcestershire, is pro- 
bably the descendant of the John Edward Rudge 
your correspondent inquires about. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Usetess Monks pooMeD To Deatu (4 S. y. 
196, 320.)— 

“Self-inhumation is not an uncommon means by 
which, as a work of extraordinary merit, the Hindus 
hope to testify at once their love fur the deceased, and 
their right to great rewards in a future state, The 
Hindu is taught by his Puranas firmly to believe in the 
doctrine of a transmigration of souls, and that after a 
short space of expiation in the realms of Yumu, he will 
again arise in this world in a new and probably a human 
ee The Ranee’s old water-bearer was doubtless 
supported by the opinions of her caste; and being op- 
pressed by age, and many infirmities, she believed that 
they, being all inseparably connected with a former 
birth, might be laid down with her life, and that she 
might be born again to the enjoyment of energy, youth, 
and hope. In this case, also, every persuasion was used 
to induce the devoted one to abandon her design ; but of 
course ineffectually ; and the poor old creature, having had 
a hole dug in the ground, near the large tomb, capable 
of holding her in a perpendicular position, suffered her 
son to lift her into it, and pile the earth about her. Be- 
fore her grave was closed, while yet the breath of heaven 
fanned her face, and the glad scenes of life floated before 
her eyes, she made a request so singular, that I can find 
no one to account for it, She desired an inverted chattee 
{earthen pot] to be placed over her head; which done, 
the earth was thrown over it, and in a few seconds 
trampled down with shouts of exultation. ‘The unex- 
hausted air in the chattee must have preserved life for a 
short time after the grave had been filled in, and probably, 
while her pulse yet beat, the fiendish shouts of her mur- 
derers rang in her ears, and mingled with the agonising 
death of this infatuated woman.”—Mrs, Postans’ Cutch ; 


| St. Woolas Church. 
| 





or, Random Sketches taken during a residence in one of 
the Northern Provinces of Western India. 8vo, London, 
1839, pp. 72-74. 

GrorcE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 

“ RicHaRD THE Tutrp” (4* §, vy. 381.)—The 
reason why the right instead of the left shoulder 
of King Richard III., in Hogarth’s print of Gar- 
rick in that character, is raised in a deformed 
manner, is, that the artist had not acquired the 
modern art of reversing on the plate those pic- 
tures he engraved from, so as to cause them to 
come off in the impressions the same as in the 


originals. Strange’s engravings have the same 
defect. G. G. 


Edinburgh. 


‘Tue Scotch PRESBYTERIAN ELOQUENCE DIS- 
PLAYED” (4 S, v. 362.)—To the editions of this 
work given in Bohn’s Lowndes, I would add the 
following: London, 1766, 12mo, and Glasgow, 
1841, 12mo. In this latter edition (which pro- 
fesses to be a verbatim reprint of the 1740 edition) 
the initials are slightly different from those given 
by Cornus. They are, “To the R. H. P. and 
P. of the K.,” &c. Arco. Watson. 

Glasgow. 


Westeate Horer (4 8S. v. 361.)—This hotel 


| is at Newport, Monmouthshire, and near, as Miss 


BAINBRIDGE has been informed, Stow Hill and 
P. E. M. 


Doctor Keats: SuHetrey (4 S. v. 167, 328.) 
E. L. 8. courteously “invites my restoration of 
the metre” of a line in Shelley (“Ode to Li- 
berty ”), in which I propose to read “ inverse ” 
instead of “in verse ”— 

“ Hovering inverse o’er its accustomed prey.” 

My own opinion is that no restoration would be 
needed. I should read “inverse,” with the accent 
on its second syllable. In so doing, I should 
hesitate to say that I was taking a liberty with 
the pronunciation at all; if any liberty, it is such 
as seems to me perfectly legitimate ‘in poetry—a 
liberty, the like of which has, now with one 
word and now with another, been taken by Eng- 
lish poets of all periods and of all degrees of care- 
fulness. W. M. Rosserrt. 


DaetateE Bett: Curie, A PANACEA FOR 
Non-worsniprine Ringers (4 S. y. 90, 238, 
328.) — Begging his pardon, I am afraid Mr. 
ELLACOMBE is too sanguine in supposing that 
chiming for service will remedy the evil of non- 
worshipping ringers. Chiming is nothing more 
than eohling one bell, or of more, in succession, 
and the person or persons who do it, are dignified 
with the title of * Ringers.’”” And what is the 
fact? It will be generally found that where a 
bell or bells is tolled or chimed for daily service, 
the said ringer usually walks off when the time 
is up, because, being a working man, he cannot 
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afford to stay, not being paid for loss of time. 
Even the Pope himself cannot get his ringers to 
enter St. Peter’s, as appears from a remark he 
lately made to a well-known English tourist, who 
was admitted to his presence; and, commenting 
on certain English writers of the day, whose works 
have been supposed to drive many to Rome, said, 
“They are just like our bell-ringer, who calls 
the people to church but won't himself come in,” 
or words to that effect. And what is the remedy 
for all this evil but to revert to the primitive 
practice, and instead of allowing hirelings to sound 
the bells, let deacons, as of old, or others of higher 
orders, handle the ropes. Why not? 
PRESBYTER. 
Crests (4 §S. vy. 32, 98, 184, 286.) — Being a 
few days ago in the interesting little church of 
Mickleham, which lies atthe foot of one of the North 
Downs in the neighbourhood of Leatherhead, I was 
reminded of a certain discussion which has been 
going on in “N. & Q.” by the sight of an object 
fixed above the chancel arch. This was a helmet 
surmounted by a crest. From below the vizor 
projected a banner emblazoned with the arms of 
some member of the Hydolfe family. This I found 
out both by questioning an old woman who was 
cleaning the church and by lifting up the mat- 
ting which covered the chancel pavement, upon 
one of the slabs of which I found engraven arms 





| Sir John Bendysh, Bart., of the manor of Bathorne 


Hall, in the parishes of Sturwar, Bumpstead-at. 
the-Tower, Ridwell and Birdbrook, in Essex, 
with the mansion house, park, &c., in Birdbrook, 


+ 


late the estate of George Pyke, Esq., his deceased 
uncle, was dated May 13,1710. This John Pyke 
was son of John Crouch, of Alswick, Herts, by 
Eliza Pyke his wife, who was sister and heir of 
George Pyke, Esq., of Bathorne Park. He took 


| the name of Pyke on succeeding to that estate ; 


similar to those worked upon the banner, and an | 


inscription to the effect that beneath lie the 
mortal remains of Sir Francis Hydolfe, Knt., ob. 
1655. 

The crest, as far as I could make out, was of 
painted wood, and represented the head of some 
animal “erased,” as heralds say. Whether the 
creature was intended for a dog, wolf, or boar, I 
cannot say; but it certainly was not the kind of 
dog termed “ talbot,” as the ears were erect and 
not drooping. Not being well versed in heraldry 
I cannot describe the helmet more closely than 
by stating that it was a simple globular casque, 
furnished with a vizor, as far as I could see, not 
perforated. 

As this was the first time that I had seen a 
veritable crest upon a helmet, I was much in- 


terested, and it is with the —_ that more cer- | 


tain information may be furnished by some one 


learned in heraldry, archeology, or the history of | 


the Hydolfe family, that I contribute this note to | 


the pages of “N. & Q.” 
J. C. Garton, F.L.S. 


New University Club. 


Bowers Hatt Estates, Essex (4% 8. v. 359.— 
I am unable to answer the precise question asked 
by your correspondent CHARLES RvussELL, but the 
following information may be acceptable to him. 
The settlement by John (Crouch) Pyke, upon his 


marriage with Sarah, sole surviving daughter of | 


and died Dec. 3, 1738, leaving Sarah his widow 
surviving, but without issue. G. A. ©, 


“A Foxy Sky” (4* 8. v. 382.)—There can 
be no doubt the fisherman used the expression in 
the generally received sense of the word—de- 
ceptive, not to be depended on; and the red or 
“foxy” colour of the sky would sanction the 
adoption of the epithet. The seaport where the 
fisherman resided would no doubt be in the vici- 
nity of a fox-hunting district, for the phrase would 
never be used by fishermen of Newhaven here. 

G. G, 

Edinburgh. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Speeches from Thucydides translated into English for the 
Use of Students; with an Introduction and Notes by 
Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. (Longmans ) 


Mr. Wilkins announces in his preface that in publish 
ing this version of the Speeches interwoven with the 
narrative of Thucydides, he has not aspired beyond the 
modest aim of aiding, so far as lay in his power, candi- 
dates for classical honours at our universities and col- 
leges, But he has laboured earnestly and zealously to do 
this; and while, in his translation of the Speeches he 
has endeavoured to be strictly accurate, he has not for- 
gotten Dr. Johnson’s declaration, that the first merit of 
a translation consists in its being read with pleasure by 
those who do not know the original. The Speeches are 
preceded by an introduction, in which Mr. Wilkins dis- 
cusses the difficulties which beset the translator of Thu- 
cydides, and considers the Speeches in their literary and 
historical aspects ; and they are accompanied by illas- 
trative notes. 


Outlines of Wesleyan Bibliography; or, a Record of Wes- 
leyan Literature Srom the Beginning. In Two Parts, 
The First containing the Publications of John and Charles 
Wesley. The Second, those of the Methodist Preachers, 
alphabetically arranged. By G. Osborn, D.D. (Wes 
leyan Conference Office.) 

Dr. Osborn, the author of this useful monograph, has, 
it appears, been frequently asked to write a Life of Wes 
ley or a History of Methodism, but modestly distrusting 
his qualifications for such a task on the one hand, an 
pleading the superior claims of his daily duty on the 
other, he has thought he might be making a valuable 
contribution for denominational history and facilitating 
the labours of any future historian by committing to the 
press the materials of the present book which have bees 
slowly accumulating through many years. Dr. Osborn 
has judged wisely, The work has obvicusly been com- 
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piled with considerable care, and will, we doubt not, be | 
ized by his co-religionists, and thankfully received by 
all bibliographers. 

Booxs Recetvev.—We must dismiss, with notes as 
brief as the posy of a ring, a number of miscellaneous | 
publications whic h have lately reached us. Among these 
are—Palmer’s Antiquarian Topographical and Biogra- 
phical Memoranda relating to St. Pancras, the first_at- 
tempt at a history of that interesting parish—The Love 
Poems of Ali Nations, compiled by Joseph Kaines, 
F.A.S.L., which contains a number of beautiful proofs 
that he who styled Love the universal passion, jadged 
rightly — William Hlabington’s Custara, the last part 
issued of Mr. Arber'’s series of English Reprints—The 
Philosophy of the Bath, with a History of Hydro- Thera- 
peutics and of the Hot-Air Bath from the Earliest Ages, 
by Durham Dunlop, M.R.I.A.: a little book which our 
medical readers should look at, and being published in 
Dublin, is a pleasant proof that the Irish press is not 
entirely occupied with politics — Some Account of the 
Residence of the Inventor of the Steam Engine, by Thomas 
Lidstone of Dartmouth, describes and gives woodcuts of 
the house inhabited by Mr. Newcomen in Dartmouth— 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Monthly Series, 
Part I., is devoted to articles of less extent than those 
inserted in Dr. Howard’s larger work— Literary News for 
General Readers, for March, is devoted to a solution of 
“The Basque Problem”; while The Fourth Nicen 
Canon, and the Election and Consecration of Bishops, by 
the Rev. John M‘Clellan, has of course special reference 
to the Bishop of Exeter’s case. 





SuHakespeare’s Brrrupay on Saturday last was 
appropriately celebrated at Birmingham, first by the 
Annual Meeting of The Shakespeare Memoflal Library, 
which now contains no less than 2.540 volumes, among 
which are 126 various English editions of Shakespeare 
contained in 829 volumes—and afterwards by a dinner 
at the Royal Hotel, which was attended by the principal 
literary celebrities of the neighbourhood. 

Tue Ancient WAtis or ConsTANTINoPLe. — Sir 
Charles Trevelvan having, on his return from the East, 
called the attention of the Society of Antiquaries to the 
impending destruction of these interesting historical 
remains, Lord Stanhope as President of the Society 
addressed a letter on the subject to Lord Clarendon, who 
with great promptitude and kindness used his good 
offices with the Turkish government, and with such effect, 
that at the Annual Meeting of the Antiquaries on Tues- 
day last Lord Stanhope made the gratifying announce- 
ment to the Fellows that the Turkish government had 
undertaken to preserve these important monuments. It 
is by such services as these, and its interference for the 
preservation of our own historical remains, that this, the 
parent of the numerous Archeological Societies spread 
throughout the country, commands the respect of all 
antiquaries and men of letters, 


3 





Sirk Surety Association. —The Science and Art 
Department of the South Kensington Museum having 
placed at the disposal of the Silk Supply Association a 


room for the purpose of rearing silkworms during the 


ensuing months of May and June, it becomes of much im- 
portance to obtain early regular supplies of proper food 
for the worms, the Association would, therefore, be obliged 
to gentlemen having mulberry trees who will occasionally 
favour them with small quantities of leaves; the first 
supplies of which should arrive as early in May as pos- 
sible. The national importance of this subject. which is 
somewhat alien from the objects of “ N. & Q.,” justifies 
us in calling attention to it, and adding that the Hon. 

tary, Mr. B. Francis Cobb, will gladly arrange for 


\ 


periodical receipts of leaves with gentlemen who may be 
willing to promote this national object, if they will kindly 
communicate with him at the offices of the Association— 
65, Moorgate Street. 


LireErRARryY InTELLIGENCE.—Messars. Hurst & Blackett 
will publish in May a new and revi-ed edition of “ Free 
Russia,” by W. Hepworth Dixon, in 2 vols. 8vo, with 
coloured illustrations; “A Ramble into Britanny,” by 
the Rev. George Musgrave, M.A., Oxon, 2 vols. with 
illustrations; “ Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels of Three 
Ladies,” by Agnes Smith, 8vo, with illustrations ; “ Sil- 
via,” a new novel by Julia Kavanagh; “My Hero,” a 
novel by Mrs. Forrester, 3 vols. 

Asttey Hovusr, Marpstone, — This interesting ex- 
ample of the domestic architecture of the seventeenth 
century is now being rapidly destroyed. The site has 
been required for a new post-office, and in spite of every 
suggestion that space could be found for the new rooms 
and offices without interfering with the picturesque old 
front, the house will soon be gone. It is said to have 
been built about 1654, though the early title-deeds are 
lost. It is a curious specimen of pargetting, now fast 
becoming rare. Those who are familiar with the well- 
known house in Ipswich, or even with the quaint frontage 
of Paul Pindar’s house in Bishopsgate Street, will appre- 
ciate the picturesque appearance of Astley House. En- 
tering the High Street, Maidstone, from the Railway 
Station it was a striking object ; and it is indeed a matter 
for regret that the only spot in the town that could be 
appropriated to ap yst-office should be this inter: sting 
relic, Exertions have not bren spared on its behalf, but 
they have proved to be ineffectual. Applications were 
sent from the Kent Arche logi:al Society, the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society, as well as private 
friends. There is yet the cons»lation that it will not be 
suffered to pass into oblivion witwut s»me record being 
kept of its most interesting features. Archeology is for- 
tunate in being represented on the spot by Mr. Light- 
foot, of the Kent Archeological Society, Chillington 
House, who will endeavour to preserve examples of the 
old panelling and other objects of interest; and it is to be 
hoped that the authorities will give him eve 'y encourage- 
ment in his exertions, 

Loxpon Corporation Liprary.—We are informed 
that the plans and model for the new civic Library and 
Museum will shortly be submitted to the Court of Com- 
mon Council for their approval. Several houses are now 
in the course of demulition in Basinzhall Street for the 
site of the new buildings. 

A Roman pavement has been discovered at Lillebonne, 
and from the report of the Abbé Cochet, who holds the 
official position of inspector of ancient monuments of the 
Lower Seine, appears to be about 25 ft. by 18 ft. The 
apartment laid open is entirely covered with tesselated 
work, generally in good preservation, representing hunt- 
ing scenes. But the most interesting feature in the dis- 
covery are two inscriptions, in tesselated work, which 
state the name and country of the artilicer—Titus Senius 
Felix, a citizen of Puteoli (Pozzuoli)— 

“T. SEN. FELIX C PV 
TOELANVS FEC.,” 
and that he was either a pupil of Amorcus or Amorgus; 
or, more probably, had been trained for the art in some 
well-known school at Amorgus in Greece, This inscrip- 
tion, not quite so clear as the former, runs thus :— 
“ET AmORCI (or Gl, or Gr) 
DISCIPVLYS.” 

The abbé conceives this room to have been a temple to 

Diana or Apollo, basing his opinion on the subjects pic- 
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tured in the pavement ; but it would appear to be rather | 
an apartment in a large villa, such as those at Bignor | 
and Woodchester in England. Lillebonne is remarkable 
for its Roman monuments, the chief of which are the 
theatre and the bronze Apollo or Antinous, of heroic size, 
so long in obscurity in London, but now one of the glories 
of the Louvre. | 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Times draws attention to 
the worse than neglect to which the burial place of Lord 
Byron, at Hucknall Torkard, near Nottingham, is sub- 
jected. The writer asks: “ Are there none to bring him 
to a more fitting sepulchre? Is there no voice to ask | 
why the Poets’ Corner lacks the name of him who (save 
one) dwarfed them all?” 

Ir is announced that the second volume of Dr. Alli- 
bone’s “ Dictionary of British and American Authors” 
will shortly appear; and that the third volume, com- 
pleting the work, will probably be published before the 
close of the present year. The first volume contained 
notices of 17,444 authors, A to J, in 1005 pages ; the | 
K to 8S, will chronicle 18,150 authors, in about 
1350 pages; the third, T to Z, will have notices of 7550. 
There will also be forty indexes of subjects, from 
Agriculture to Voyages. The whole will contain about 
3300 pages. The manuscript, as copied by Mrs. Allibone 
for the press, occupied 19,044 foolscap pages, with a few 
pages in large quarto, Dr. Allibone has placed about 
seven hundred Smiths in his Dictionary, ninety-two of 
them John Smiths 

Tue British Museum will be closed from May 2 to 
May 7 inclusive. 


second, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following | Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: 
ADAMI Bremensis Historta EcCcLestastica. 

Lugd. Batavor. 1595. Reimpr. Helmst. 1670 in 
ASSEMAN( BiBLIOTHECA OBIENTALIS CLE MENTINO-VATICANA. Vol 

1728. 


III 


Edit. Lindenbruch. 


e . 

Oh Graca cum Versiove LATINA Gnow. Voll. 
IV. . Edit. ab Herr de Bosch, Ultrajecti. 1795-1822. 

Bewan DODWELL, VIEWS AND DESCRIPTIONS ~ CYCLOPEAN on 
Priasaic REMAINS IN GREECE AND ITALY. Lond. 18s. Royal 
folio. 

Wanted by Jr. Thomas . Hayes, Cross Street, Manchester. 
Bamprow, Borie, on Hvuisran Lecrurnes. Any volumes pubiisi 
prior to the year 1854, in good condition. 

Wanted by Rev. 17. C. Johnston, Langham, Oakham. 
TicMRoLpT’s PERSONAL NARRATIVE, ke. Eng. Trans. 
BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES IN NATURAL HisTory. 

W EsTWoon's CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS. 

Huser on Ants. Eng. Trans. 

GOULD oN ANTS. 

SouTury's Docror. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

Any of the Works of Agassiz. 
Wanted by Dr. Day, Furzewell House, Torquay. 


Published, cirea 1813. 
Translated by Edmund 


Vol. XI 


TyTLer's PRInctpces or Tr ANSLATION. 
SaTiREs OF JUVENAL. The 10th and 13th. 
Lenth PSwitte Published by Stockdale, 1815 or 1816. 
Wanted by Mr. Madden, East India Agent, 3, Leadenhall Street. 


CHILLINGWoRTH's WORKS. 
Wanted by Mr. H. Symonds, 10, South Street, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Published by Priestly in 1820, 


RMotices to Correspondents. 


F. will And the line from Childe Harold is in the later editions cor- 

rectly printed — 
“ Thy waters wash'd them power when they were free.” 

Crex. Low Sunda ts probably #0 called from the first word of the 
Sequence “IL audes Salvatori* used in the touman —* Church on 
the Arst Sunday after Easter. See“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. i. 491, for a learned 
article upon this ewhject. | 


| 
. 
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| for Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher 


} #.¢. @ paper which shall in itself combine a pe 


_ Our next week's Number will 5 in addition to other articles of 
interest, some Inedited Letters of I ohnson and a List of the Bem 
ical Patriarchs ne tA q 
K.P. D. BE. The ballad written against the Rump Parti 
entitled “Win at First and Lose at Last; or, . Vew Gane at Cane 
is om ag in Witkins's Political Ballads, 1860, i. 141. 
Onrexs. Procure The Principles of Agriculture, especially Topical, 
by Pp. L. Lae published by Smith & Elder, 437 , 72. bed. 72 ) 
P. P., P. 8. Kine, and R. R. Anticipated. 
D. sii fod part of his reply at p. 267 of present volume. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “N. & 

ready. and may be had of all Booksellers and Ne 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d. 

*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be h 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. ° ice 
“ NOTES AND QuERIES" is published at noon on FRIDAY, and isalgs 
issued in MONTHLY PARTS. he Subscription for STAMPED Corres 
(including the Halfs 


Q.” is now 
wamen, price ls, 6d, 


yearly INDEX) is lls. 4d.. which ma paid by 

perave at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILL 
ELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

TIONS FOR THB EviTOR should be addres: 





MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chron _ 
which times all the principal events of ae day,and has superse 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be ‘og + in = 7 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveling " 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sert even by post te 
all parts of the world, isa consining, pest of their greet utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas housands of them are ufae- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fae 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest 
ing historical pamphlet upon watch- ankine. 


“ Nores & QuERigs™ is registered for transmission abroad, 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
WOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

192, Meet Street, corner of Chancery Lane, 
MANUFACTURED expressly to meet an universally experienced wash 
fectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. e New VeLLoM Wove Cite 

HOUSE PAPER will be found to possess these peculiarities com: 


being made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tena A 
durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for q 


} steel pen. 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
*.* The eae are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of this in 
parable paper 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, — 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5#., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6cl., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Loaner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick @ 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence ¢ 

colours), 5 quires for ls. 
COLOURED STAMPING Caiiet), +. to 4s. 6d. per ream, 

6d. per 1,000, Polished 8 Crest Dies engraved 
es 8, two letters, from = ; three letters, from 7s. 
or Adc ess Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List ¢, jipisnnde, Despatch Boxes, Stati 
—, Postage Scales, i Cases, Portrait Albums, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 





HITE AND SOUND “TEETH. _ JEWSBUR 
and BROWN" 8S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE i 
by forty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth 
gums. 
“The Original and only Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2«. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 








